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The I.L.O. 


The International Labour Organisation is an intergovernmental agency, of which 
97 countries are members. Representatives of governments, of management and of 
labour organisations participate in its work. It was established in 1919 and entered 
into relationship with the United Nations as a specialised agency in 1946. 


Its purpose is to promote social justice in all the countries of the world. To this end 
it collects and disseminates information about labour and social conditions, formulates 
international standards and supervises their national application. It also engages in 
operational activities and provides technical assistance in carrying out social and 
economic development programmes. 


The machinery of the Organisation consists of— 


The International Labour Conference, which is the supreme body of the Organisation. 
It constitutes a world forum for labour and social questions. National delegations to the 
annual meetings comprise four delegates, two representing the government, one representing 
management, and one representing labour; each delegate speaks and votes independently, 
so that all points of view find full expression. 


The Governing Body, composed of twenty government representatives, ten representatives 
of management and ten representatives of labour, which is the executive council of the 
Organisation. 


The International Labour Office, which acts as a secretariat, an operational headquarters, 
a world information centre and a publishing house. It is staffed by experts drawn from 
many different countries, whose knowledge, experience and advice are available to all 
nations which are Members of the Organisation. It has branch offices and correspondents 
in many countries. 


The Conference adopts international labour standards which are formulated in 
special international treaties called Conventions, and in Recommendations. These are 
based on careful fact-finding and discussion. As a two-thirds majority of the Conference 
is required for their adoption they represent the general agreement of informed world 
opinion. The decisions of the Conference are not automatically binding, but govern- 
ments must submit the Conference standards to their national legislatures. When the 
legislature accepts a Convention the government is bound to apply it. 


On the operational side the I.L.O. provides governments with expert advice and 
technical assistance in matters connected with labour and social policy. For this purpose 
it has established in various parts of the world field offices which serve as centres for 
assistance to governments in such matters as building up employment services, increasing 
productivity, the development of training facilities and the administration of social 
security programmes. The I.L.O. participates in operating the United Nations Expanded 
Programme of Technical Assistance. 


The work of the Organisation also includes the holding of regional conferences, 
sessions of Industrial Committees to discuss the problems of particular industries on 
an international basis, and a variety of specialised technical meetings. 

All these activities are closely co-ordinated with a view to fulfilment of the purpose 
for which the International Labour Organisation was created—the promotion of social 
justice and peace. 
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Immigration of Foreign Workers 
into the Federal Republic of Germany 


by 
Heinrich M. DREYER 


Senior Counsellor in the Federal Placement and Unemployment 
Insurance Institute 


As regional economic unification proceeds, national manpower 
shortages and surpluses may be expected to be balanced to an ever 
greater extent by the temporary migration of workers from one country 
to another. Official supervision in this sphere will therefore become all 
the more important if the difficulties and social dangers inherent in 
such movements are to be overcome. 

In the following article Mr. Dreyer describes the comprehensive 
system established for the purpose by the Federal Republic of Germany 
in agreement with certain other European countries. The remarkably 
high degree of success in the placement of foreign workers in the 
Federal Republic and the excellent reputation they have earned for 
themselves testify to the strict standards adhered to by the German 
Federal Placement Institute, many of which, as the author points out, 
are based on the relevant I.L.O. instruments. 


INTRODUCTION 


Employment of Foreign Labour from 1946 to 1961 


"THE general trend of the employment market in the Federal 
Republic of Germany between 1946 and 1958 seemed to 
indicate that for a long time to come manpower requirements 
would be almost entirely met from the national population and 
that employment of immigrant labour would remain quite small. 
Only about 1 per cent. of the annual rate of increase in employment 
was accounted for by new arrivals from abroad and, out of every 
1,000 employed persons, only about five were foreigners. 
The year 1959 marked the beginning of a change. The propor- 
tion of foreigners in the national employment increase rose to 
5 per cent., and nine out of every 1,000 workers were foreigners. 
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In 1960 there was a radical breakthrough leading to higher employ- 
ment of foreign labour. Over 30 per cent. of the new jobs created 
in 1960 were filled by foreign workers, whose numbers reached 
350,000—twice as high as the previous year. The proportion of 
foreign workers went up to 17 per 1,000 employed persons and 
the number of new arrivals (260,000) was three times the 1959 
figure. 

The trend persisted through the first half of 1961 and by 
March, 20 out of every 1,000 employed persons were foreigners. 
Their proportion in the total of placements amounted to 6 per cent. 
and applications for recruitment of foreign workers were made 
in respect of some 10 per cent. of the jobs announced as vacant 
in Germany. 

Development of Organised Recruitment 


As expansion of the employment potential came to depend 
to an ever greater degree on the intake of labour from abroad, 
organised recruitment under bilateral agreements became increas- 
ingly important. 

Until 1959 the German-Italian agreement concerning the 
recruitment and placement of Italian workers in the Federal 
Republic of Germany stood alone. Signed on 20 December 1955, 
this agreement was drafted in accordance with Annex II of the 
I.L.0.’s Migration for Employment Convention (Revised), 1949; 
under it 25,000 Italian workers came to Germany in 1959, represent- 
ing 31 per cent. of all new arrivals that year. 

Similar agreements were signed with Spain on 29 March 1960 
and with Greece on 30 March 1960. Under the three agreements 
a total of 112,000 foreign workers (93,000 Italians, 10,000 Spaniards 
and 9,000 Greeks) were recruited in 1960 for work in the Federal 
Republic. The proportion of those recruited under official schemes 
rose from 31 per cent. in 1959 to 47 per cent. in 1960. 

Since the new arrangements only became effective half way 
through the year, the proportion of Greek and Spanish workers 
engaged through non-official channels was relatively high. Whereas 
68 per cent. of all Italian workers coming to Germany for the first 
time in 1960 were recruited under the official agreement, the 
figure for Spanish and Greek nationals was only about 43 per cent. 


LEGISLATIVE BACKGROUND 


Conditions Governing Employment of Foreign Workers 


Under German laws and regulations, foreign subjects who want 
to work in the Federal Republic of Germany must obtain a work 
permit from the local labour office. Whether this is issued generally 
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depends on the employment situation and on individual circum- 
stances, as well as on the provisions of international agreements 
concerning immigrant workers, frontier dwellers, simplified engage- 
ment procedures, and so forth. In this way it is ensured that there 
is no adverse effect on the employment prospects or conditions of 
work of German nationals. 

A work permit can be issued or renewed only if the foreign 
worker has a residence permit—or a provisional certificate stating 
that one will be issued—provided by the aliens’ office. The original 
work permit is normally granted for a specific occupation in a 
given undertaking and for not more than one year. No charge 
is made for it, but a fee is payable for a residence permit to be issued 
or renewed. In order to enter Germany for the purpose of working 
all foreign subjects other than nationals of Switzerland or the 
Netherlands require a visa from the nearest German Consulate 
in their country. To obtain it they must produce a certificate 
stating that a residence permit will be issued and a labour permit. 


Conditions for Private Recruitment of Foreign Workers 


Establishments and persons wishing to recruit foreign workers 
independently of the Federal Placement and Unemployment 
Insurance Institute require previous authorisation from the 
Institute in every single case. 

Authorisation is obtained by application to the local labour 
office. It is normally granted if the vacant post cannot be filled 
within three weeks by suitable German workers and provided 
that the conditions of engagement are the same as in the case of 
comparable German workers. The employer must also undertake 
to provide the workers he intends recruiting with information on 
general conditions of life and work and conclude a written employ- 
ment contract with them before they leave home. This must 
cover, in addition to the conditions of work, all details concerning 
payment of travel costs from and to the country of recruitment, 
accommodation and cost of accommodation. In this connection 
a general attempt is made to comply with the stipulations of 
Article 5, in Annex I to the I.L.O.’s Migration for Employment 
Convention (Revised), 1949. 

It is the chairman of the local labour office who decides whether 
to grant or refuse authorisation to recruit foreign workers. The 
head office of the Federal Institute is brought in only when groups 
of more than 50 persons are to be recruited or where recruitment 
touches countries outside Europe. 

For recruitment in countries with which an intergovernmental 
agreement on recruitment and placement of workers has been 
signed, private recruitment is authorised only in exceptional cases. 
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For the purpose the competent German authority abroad must 
give its consent and the legislation in the country in question 
must permit recruitment through private establishments and per- 
sons. At the present time only Greece allows this form of recruit- 
ment. 


Intergovernmental Recruitment Agreements 


The Federal Institute itself recruits workers only in countries 
with which special agreements have been concluded. The texts 
of the agreements between the German Government and the 
Italian, Spanish and Greek Governments are basically so similar 
that the provisions may be discussed under the same headings. 

In each case a preamble mentions the aim that signature of 
the agreement should lead to closer relations between the peoples 
of the two countries for their mutual advantage and in the spirit 
of European solidarity. It also states the desire to achieve a 
high level of employment, to promote economic and social progress 
and to make full use of productive potential. 

Recruitment and placement of foreign workers is the respon- 
sibility of separate departments of the Federal Institute known as 
“German Commissions ”, which work with the competent author- 
ities in each recruitment country. In Italy the German Com- 
mission works with the Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare, in 
Spain with the Spanish Emigration Institute, which itself co- 
operates with the Spanish National Employment Department, 
and in Greece with the Ministry of Labour and its regional offices. 

The Governments of the other countries are entitled to send 
their own commissions to Germany if this is felt to be of advantage 
by both sides. Greece and Italy have made use of this possibility. 

Any need for amendment of the agreements and any disputes 
regarding application or interpretation are referred to a joint 
committee. The contracting States also undertake to simplify the 
procedure for recruitment and placement progressively, as de- 
scribed below. 


ORGANISATION OF GROUP RECRUITMENT 


Group recruitment on a large scale and with all due speed 
requires efficient and sound facilities to deal with applications, keep 
the public informed, and recruit and place workers. 


The Placement System in Germany 


With its 13 provincial labour offices, 212 local labour offices, 
hundreds of subsidiary branches and nearly 13,000 full-time place- 
ment officers, the Federal Institute covers the whole country with 
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a network of offices which can accept individual applications, 
examine them and transmit them without delay to German Com- 
missions abroad. 


The German Commissions Abroad 


In each of the three recruitment countries a Commission under 
the Federal Institute operates the whole year round, but with a 
manning strength that varies according to the flow of work. 

In Italy the headquarters are at Verona and there is a branch 
office at Naples. At normal times the staff numbers about 100 at 
Verona and 60 at Naples. Of this total, some 50 are German 
experts specially sent to Italy and 110 are locally recruited and 
paid by the German Commission. 

In Spain the German Commission has its headquarters at 
Madrid and employs some 30 persons, half of whom are German 
experts. 

In Greece the headquarters are at Athens, with a branch office 
at Salonika and a transport office at Piraeus. There are some 
35 employees—20 at Athens, ten at Salonika and five at Piraeus. Of 
these, 12 are German experts on mission and 23 are locally re- 
cruited. 

The German Commissions in Spain and Greece also have “ flying 
groups ”, which examine the health and occupational qualifications 
of applicants in localities where there is no permanent office. 

Doctors account for a large proportion of the staff of the Com- 
missions, and during the height of the season anything up to 25 or 
more may be working in the various countries. 


Employment Systems in the Recruitment Countries 


There is no single uniform employment system, as Italy and 
Greece have centrally organised labour offices while Spain has its 
own particular system. 

In Italy the Ministry of Labour has a uniform system covering 
the whole country relatively closely. There are local employment 
officials under the provincial labour offices in almost all the larger 
communities, although not on a full-time basis. The main burden 
of practical recruitment activities is borne by these local employ- 
ment officials and by the two emigration centres at Verona and 
Naples, which receive workers applying for jobs and pass them on 
to the German Commission. All organisation is carried out by the 
emigration centres and the provincial labour offices, which also 
offer overnight hostel accommodation for a large number of workers. 
The same premises house the offices of the German Commission with 
its medical service. The provisional siting of the Verona centre, 
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pending completion of the new centre which was brought into 
operation on 21 March 1961, led to dispersal of the medical service 
and the administrative offices in different parts of the town and 
caused serious difficulties with the heavy flow of workers in 1960. 

In Spain the trade unions have employment offices arranged 
according to occupation, to which recruitment is entrusted through 
the provincial delegates. The Emigration Institute decides on the 
most favourable recruiting areas for each application received, in 
conjunction with the Ministry of Labour and the National Employ- 
ment Department. 

In Greece a comprehensive network of labour offices is available 
for recruitment, under the auspices of the Ministry of Labour. But 
the workload of the individual offices varies widely, and in areas 
where they cannot bear the whole burden of recruitment activities 
a “ flying group ” of the German Commission is sent to assist them. 


FORECASTING RECRUITMENT NEEDS 


All three agreements provide that the Federal Institute must 
inform its opposite number through the German Commission 
how many suitable foreign workers German employers would be 
prepared to employ, and the specific industries, occupations and 
jobs for which they are needed. 

Although an advance over-all estimate with some prospect of 
reflecting the probable situation can be made at quite an early 
stage, any more detailed forecast classified by industry and occupa- 
tion must be based on considerable factual data. Experience has 
shown that satisfactorily detailed forecasts can only be made when 
dealing with large recruitment quotas. 

Forecasting is also greatly affected by the expected date of 
completion of accommodation. Reasonably accurate estimates can 
usually be made for several occupations, such as for building 
labourers and skilled building workers, carpenters, form-setters and 
particularly for female domestics. However, general forecasting 
serves little purpose in the case of these women unless the specific 
conditions of employment are known in advance. 


INFORMATION CONCERNING CONDITIONS OF LIFE AND WORK 


To give some idea of general conditions of life and work in the 
Federal Republic of Germany, leaflets are distributed in the lan- 
guage of the country concerned. These give information on (a) con- 
ditions of work (contract, hours of work, overtime, paid holidays, 
annual leave, wages and deductions); (6) conditions of life (climate, 
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accommodation, cost of living and family accommodation facilities), 
and (c) social security (sickness, invalidity, death, old age, employ- 
ment injury and unemployment). A rough indication is also given 
of average gross wage levels, deductions, and probable net earnings. 


RECRUITMENT APPLICATIONS AND EMPLOYMENT CONTRACTS 


For each job the employer is required to make a separate 
application in triplicate setting out conditions of engagement 
(particularly with regard to special knowledge, probable duration 
of employment and the nature of the work), the prospective 
employer, conditions of work (hours of work, minimum wages, 
special benefits), the form of accommodation proposed, board, cost 
of return journey and any other details such as special requirements 
on the part of the employer with regard to selection of workers. 

Each application also includes a table comparing prospective 
earnings with the probable minimum personal expenditure, to 
enable those interested to see rapidly how much they can save if 
they live with a reasonable outlay. 

Each application must also be accompanied by three copies 
of the employment contract for each post, drawn up in both lan- 
guages according to a prescribed model and signed by the under- 
taking. This must repeat in detail the indications already given in 
the recruitment application. 

A copy of the employment contract, signed by the employee, 
is handed to him by the German Commission at the conclusion of 
placement and before he leaves the country. 


CONDITIONS FOR ACCEPTANCE OF RECRUITMENT 
APPLICATIONS 


Employment Situation and Conditions of Work 


The local German employment office may only accept applica- 
tions for authorisation to recruit foreign workers when the jobs 
indicated as vacant cannot be filled either from German applicants 
registered locally or from those registered at other employment 
offices, and provided that engagement is subject to the same 
conditions as govern the work of similar German categories. Nor 
may there be any prejudice to efforts to place German workers. 
The labour office is similarly required to ensure that any extra 
payment offered by employers to foreign workers is also incorpor- 
ated in offers for employment to suitable German workers so that 
they should not feel unfairly treated. 
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Control of Accommodation 


Before any employment offer is dealt with, the local office must 
ensure that satisfactory accommodation is available for the foreign 
workers to be recruited. 


Charge for Services 


In return for transmission of an offer of employment, a fixed 
charge of 120 marks per head is payable by the potential employer 
in respect of each Spanish or Greek worker, and 60 marks in the 
case of an Italian worker. This fee covers the cost of medical 
examination, travel expenses, meals during travel and coverage for 
any later repatriation cost if a foreign worker is refused a residence 
permit for reasons of public order or security. 


Seasonal Workers 


Recruitment of seasonal workers is restricted to certain branches 
of the economy and is only permitted at certain periods of the year, 
for example in seasonal farming operations from 1 May to 31 Octo- 
ber, for building, quarrying and brick manufacture from 1 March 
to 15 November and for hotels and catering from 1 April to 30 
October. 

Recruitment from Spain and Greece is normally restricted to 
permanent posts owing to the high cost of travel. 


Employment Offers to Individuals 


The procedure laid down in bilateral agreements for recruit- 
ment and placement also applies when German employers offer 
posts to individuals known to them through personal connections. 
Methods of simplifying and speeding up this process are under 
constant review, since there are greater complications involved in 
such recruitment. Very often only vague indications are given as 
to identity, or the persons specified are not aware of the precise 
conditions, or it is found that they have changed their minds after 
agreeing in the first place. A common practice is for private parties 
to bring about individual placement by selling lists of names. 
Workers often have to pay a large amount to be included in such a 
list, with the promise of particularly good posts, and further sums 
are demanded from one or more employers in return for communica- 
tion of such lists, which purport to contain particularly qualified 
applicants. 

In 1960 it took three times as long on the average to put through 
offers of work to individuals as it did for normal placement. Never- 
theless, many employers cannot be persuaded that it is more satis- 
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factory not to ask for a particular person unless pressing reasons 
make it absolutely essential, especially in the case of unskilled 
workers. 


Simplified Procedure for Re-employment 


In co-operation with the Italian authorities a new method was 
introduced in the winter of 1960-61 to simplify genuine offers to 
individuals. Requests for individual seasonal workers wanting to 
return to their previous employers were referred to a new central 
office at Pasing, Munich. This relieved the German Commission 
in Italy of the heavy sporadic load of routine work due to re- 
employment applications for seasonal workers. This central office 
was made responsible for transport and for obtaining all the docu- 
ments required. As a result, 1t was possible to place 15,000 seasonal 
workers with their previous employers within a short period, 
without taking the Verona and Naples offices away from their 
proper placement functions. 


RECRUITMENT 


In Italy recruitment of workers begins, on the basis of forecasts, 
before actual employment offers have been received. Passport 
formalities are also carried out where persons have relatively high 
chances of being recruited. 

In Spain recruitment does not begin until an actual employment 
offer has been received and transmitted to a particular province. 

In both Italy and Spain actual recruitment is carried out by 
national authorities exclusively. 

In Greece a new method was introduced in 1961. Recruitment 
is carried out in the same manner as in Italy on the basis of forecasts, 
applicants with good prospects being invited to attend a labour 
counselling session at the German Commission. The prospects of 
recruitment are outlined to them and the Commission makes a 
preliminary occupational selection. Applicants are next examined 
by a Commission doctor if they are seriously interested in taking up 
work in Germany. The necessary documents are then obtained and 
workers reporting to the German Commission, complete with 
papers and ready to leave, are provided with offers of employment 
already on hand. 


DETERMINATION OF SUITABILITY 


Occupational pre-selection is carried out in all three recruitment 
countries by the national authorities. In Greece, as mentioned 
above, there is a form of intermediate occupational selection at the 
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time of the labour-counselling session. Final determination of 
suitability for specific employment offers is carried out by experi- 
enced officials of the German Commission. The German employer 
or his authorised representative may be present at this final selection 
and say whether the person chosen is suitable. However, it is 
advisable that this should only be done when large groups of 
foreign workers are to be recruited for a single employer. 

Different arrangements apply in each of the three countries 
with regard to examination of medical fitness for a particular 
activity. 

In Italy there is a preliminary medical examination by Italian 
doctors; immediately after placement a more intensive examination 
is made in the light of the requirements of the particular activity. 
At this time both clinical and technical examinations, such as 
X-ray and blood test, are performed by German doctors at the 
Verona or Naples centres. 

In Spain preliminary and technical examination is carried out 
by Spanish doctors. The German physicians then go to the in- 
dividual provinces to make a final selection on the spot. 

In Greece, where no preliminary examination is made by 
national doctors, a different form of co-operation between German 
and Greek doctors has been worked out. The German doctors make 
a preparatory selection on the basis of their own clinical examina- 
tion. Applicants are then referred to Greek doctors for technical 
examination (X-ray and blood test) and the final decision is taken 
in the light of the Greek doctors’ findings. 

The average proportion of applicants rejected for medical 
reasons varied in the different countries in 1960. In Italy 6 per cent. 
of persons examined by German doctors were rejected as unfit, in 
Spain 5.1 per cent. and in Greece 8.4 per cent. The proportions are 
naturally influenced in the individual countries by the occupational 
distribution of employment offers. The rate of rejection was 
higher for mining (20.7 per cent.), and for occupations involving 
the risk of silicosis (18 per cent.). 


PLACEMENT 


Table I gives figures by industry for the placement of foreign 
workers over the last two years. 

While in 1959 placement in building occupations predominated 
by far (52.4 per cent.), the distribution of occupations was much 
wider in 1960, with placement concentrated in metal trades for 
Spanish workers (60.5 per cent.), in the metal trades (37.9 per cent.) 
and mining (16.6 per cent.) for Greek workers, and in building 
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TABLE I. PLACEMENT OF FOREIGN WORKERS IN THE FEDERAL 
REPUBLIC, BY INDUSTRY, 1959 AND 1960 


1960 
Industry ae 
Spain Greece 


Agriculture . . 47 28 : 2,616 
Mining... . 3,858 ; 1,367 : 38 
Quarries .. . 5,785 | 60 298 7 1,824 
Building ... 38,659 998 | 587 37,074 13,123 
Food Pied dary gs yei> ae 106 272 1,734 252 
Metal trades. . 32,962 | 6,167 3122 | 23,673 

Textiles. . . . a 950 675 3,682 |} 7,151 
OMe". 4 ss 18,934 1,847 1,898 15,189 


Total . . .| 111,706 10,175 | 8,247 93,284 | 25,004 


| 
| 


(39.7 per cent.) and the metal trades (25.4 per cent.) for Italian 
workers. 

Different techniques are applied for placement, depending on 
the type of labour to be recruited. Any placement involving 
considerable distances naturally presents particular difficulties. 
The placement officials working in the country of recruitment can 
obviously know only a small proportion of the concerns offering 
jobs and have to rely almost exclusively on what they are told about 
the post. Occupational designations in the recruitment country are 
a further source of error, since they may frequently not tally with 
the German conception and it is scarcely possible to verify the 
applicants’ previous experience. Moreover, those who apply to the 
German Commissions generally have one dominating wish, and 
that is to obtain employment and start work at once. At the time 
of signing a contract many are only concerned with getting the 
highest possible wage and feel certain they can satisfy the require- 
ments of the job. There is also the possibility of misunderstanding 
when placement interviews take place in a foreign language. The 
inevitable result is that even the best intentioned of placement 
efforts cannot always have a lasting success, particularly when 
applicants make intentionally misleading statements that in most 
cases cannot be checked and are shown to be untrue only when the 
applicants have already started work. 

Unskilled workers are inevitably recruited more or less en bloc. 
Nor can there be a specialised placement office for each individual 
occupation. The occasional wrong placement requiring subse- 
quent transfer cannot be entirely avoided. By systematic use of 
experience gained it has, however, been possible to improve, 
specialise and streamline placement techniques. 
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Discrepancies between Supply and Demand 


Placement difficulties are well illustrated by the way in which 
supply and demand may vary from one occupation to another. For 
example the figures in table II show the situation in Italy on one 
day selected at random. 


TABLE II. DISCREPANCIES BETWEEN SUPPLY AND DEMAND 
IN ITALY 


Surplus of applicants over available places Surplus of available places over applicants 


Occupation Number 


1 
++ 
BF SERN ein 


Occupation | Number 


Building labourers. . | 8,000 Farm labourers . 

ee 700 Quarry workers . 

ee 600 || Carpenters . 

CS ee 600 Railway track 

Shoemakers. ... . 400 workers 

i 300 || Miners. oo 

EE ee 200 || Shipyard engineering | 

ae 200 | workers > 
1} 


Placement of Women Workers 


The difference between supply and demand is even more 
striking in the case of women workers. The number of women 
applying for posts is smaller and smaller, and there are far more 
jobs than can be filled. In the first quarter of 1961, only some 
2,000 women could be found in the three countries for over 10,000 
available posts. 

There are certain obstacles that appear in the first place to be 
insuperable, such as the difference in the social attitude towards 
women’s work and in their participation in activities outside the 
home in the Mediterranean countries and, in fact, national customs 
and attitudes in general, although exceptionally good accommodation 
is generally available for women. 

In placement of women workers the officially organised group 
recruitment schemes have not yet had the desired results. On the 
other hand, individual recruitment by undertakings is often very 
successful. A better system for the placement of women workers 
will have to be devised. 


Placement of Seasonal Workers 


The proportion of seasonal workers in over-all recruitment has 
fallen and is continuing to fall. In 1957 it stood at 70 per cent., 
whereas by 1960 it had fallen to 40 per cent., and the 43,000 seasonal 
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workers recruited in that year were mainly building workers. 
However, it does not seem likely that recruitment of seasonal 
workers will end altogether in the next few years. Although efforts 
to plan building production as evenly as possible over the whole 
year have already had considerable success, slack periods must still 
be expected. In most cases, moreover, accommodation for building 
workers is not suitable for winter conditions. The foreign building 
workers themselves seem by no means averse to avoiding the more 
severe northern winter and prefer to return for a time to their 
families from whom they have been separated owing to the pre- 
vailing housing shortage in Germany. 

Continuous employment of foreign workers in the slack season 
might easily be disadvantageous to German workers. Since most 
foreign workers come on fixed-term contracts, they would have to 
be kept on without regard to seasonal fluctuation, whereas German 
workers on contracts with no specific duration might be declared 
temporarily redundant. 

The desire for year-round employment in the building industry 
has not been ignored, however. Many workers originally engaged 
for seasonal employment have been allowed to remain at work, as 
an exceptional measure. These are the key men with skill and 
experience, who are difficult to replace—workers with a good 
knowledge of German who can be used for liaison purposes and can 
help to make things easier for newcomers. 

Repatriation of the relatively large number of Italian seasonal 
workers after the 1960 season went off without any complications 
and their return to work in early 1961 was carried out smoothly in 
accordance with the procedure described above. 


Individual Recruitment of Skilled Workers 


In addition to receiving employment offers transmitted by 
German employers, the foreign authorities with which the German 
Commissions co-operate may also supply the Commissions with 
applications from persons seeking employment in Germany who 
have particular occupational qualifications or experience. The 
German Commissions transmit such applications to the Central 
Placement Office in Frankfurt or to the local labour offices where 
there is a demand for skilled workers. The Frankfurt office or the 
local labour offices endeavour to find the right job for the applicants. 

Spontaneous applications by persons with higher qualifications 
allow for intensive preliminary examination and placement on an 
individual basis in the most suitable post. This system of individual 
treatment has proved particularly satisfactory and is becoming 
increasingly valuable as an adjunct to group recruitment, despite 
the lengthier procedure required. 
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Duration of the Recruitment Procedure 


The average duration of procedure varies very widely according 
to the country of recruitment, the type of worker wanted and the 
conditions offered. In 1960 the following average figures applied : 


In Italy : 74% weeks for men not engaged by individual offer, 
20 weeks for men engaged by individual offer, 34 weeks for women. 


In Spain : 14 weeks for men, 19 weeks for women. 
In Greece : 8 weeks for men, 20 weeks for women. 


For unskilled male workers not engaged by individual offer, 
the average duration of procedure has since been reduced to some 
3 weeks in Italy and 44% weeks in Greece. 


Placement Capacity 


As the present arrangements stand, the German Commissions 
abroad can deal with up to 6,500 workers per week, at the rate of 
5,000 from Italy and 750 each from Spain and Greece. The extent 
to which these capacities can be used depends on the incoming 
flow of offers of employment for more easily available categories, 
particularly unskilled men. 


Simplified Recruitment 


For offers of employment to individuals, as already stated, a 
simplified recruitment system exists. In these cases there is no 
need for occupational selection at any stage, since the employer 
has clearly shown through his offer of employment to a specific 
individual that he wants that person for a specific job. Thus he 
has made his choice and is prepared to take any risk involved. 
Where seasonal workers return to their previous employer, there 
is no need for either occupational selection or a new medical 
examination. 

Identity Cards 


The German Commissions abroad issue an identity card free 
of charge to each foreign worker placed by them. These cards 
replace the normal labour permit required for aliens for a maximum 
of one year and exempt the holder from the need for an entry visa 
during that period. Once the identity card has expired, the foreign 
worker is subject to the normal general provisions regarding employ- 
ment of aliens and has to obtain a labour permit from the local 
labour office. 

Information 


For the guidance of newly recruited workers, printed informas 
tion is supplied to them before they leave their home country. This 
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acquaints them with the particular living conditions and mentions 
authorities to which they can turn in case of need. Italian workers 
are also given a brief language guide to help them with the most 
important everyday expressions and provide an introduction to the 
German language. 

TRAVEL 


Organisation of Departure 


Travel arrangements to Germany are organised in Italy by 
the counterpart authorities, and in Spain and Greece they are 
conducted by national travel agencies on behalf of the German 
Commissions. 

On the basis of the prepared transport lists, all local labour 
offices in Germany which will be concerned with conveying workers 
to their destinations are provided from the start with relevant 
details such as final destination, contract numbers and total number 
of workers to be expected. The local labour offices nearest to the 
German border responsible for routing workers advise the receiving 
offices. Travel escorts are provided principally by the individual 
receiving labour offices. Before setting out, workers leaving for 
Germany receive sufficient food supplies to last until they reach the 
distribution centre in Germany. The travel escorts are supplied 
with drinking water containers. 

Travel arrangements vary according to the point of departure. 
A special train, or a group of special carriages, leaves Verona for 
Munich five times a week. It takes workers from northern and 
central Italy who have come to the German Commission’s Verona 
centre during the day, been medically examined and found jobs. 
There is also a special train, or a group of special carriages, leaving 
Naples five times a week, four times a week via Switzerland to 
Singen and once a week via Verona to Munich. After registration, 
medical examination and placement, workers coming from southern 
Italy are housed for orie night at the Naples centre. 

For workers recruited from Greece, a ship leaves Piraeus once 
a week for Brindisi, whence they proceed by train through Italy 
to Munich. Smaller rail departures are organised several times a 
week at Salonika, to go to Munich overland. 

Workers from Spain are grouped in large or small parties at 
Madrid and other centres and proceed via Paris either to Karlsruhe 
or to Cologne. 

Welfare Facilities during Travel 


Welfare facilities are the responsibility of travel escorts. Except 
for the sea passage from Piraeus to Brindisi, where hot meals are 
provided on board, travel provisions are supplied as described 
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above. The escorts keep groups together, issue tickets, make sure 
everyone has his identity card (which, it will be remembered, 
replaces an entry visa), see that nothing is amiss and take the 
necessary action if any unforeseen emergencies occur. 


Sickness during Travel 


The authorised sickness insurance carriers in Germany do not 
provide sickness protection until employment begins and it is not 
always certain that the sickness insurance carrier in the country 
of origin will provide benefit to someone falling sick during travel. 
Hence, if a foreign worker who falls sick during travel has no claim 
against any insurance carrier, the Federal Institute itself bears the 
cost for a period of some four weeks. Accident insurance is, how- 
ever, provided for travel to the place of work under the authorised 
German accident insurance scheme. 


Distribution and Routing of Parties in Germany 


The chief transit station for distribution and routing is Munich, 
where the Federal Institute has built an underground hall next to 
the central station, with room for 700 workers to be temporarily 
accommodated. Provisions for the next stage of travel and hot 
meals are also distributed here. A large number of workers can be 
housed for the night if it is too late for them to leave the same day. 

From Munich to the areas covered by the various local labour 
offices, regular trains are used, the necessary number of places 
being reserved. Large groups may be accompanied by an escort 
at this stage too. 

The other transit stations, Singen, Karlsruhe and Cologne, also 
have the appropriate machinery to distribute and route the groups 
arriving. The receiving labour offices are responsible for smooth 
distribution of groups arriving at their final destination. In cases 
where groups arrive too late at a rail centre to be sent on to their 
final destination the same night, appropriate accommodation is 
provided. 


RECEPTION 


The employer is advised by the labour office of the time of 
arrival at the local station of the worker or workers recruited for 
him by the German Commission. 

Since foreign workers arriving in Germany may be overwhelmed 
by the mass of new impressions and exhausted after their long 
journey, it is very important that they should be helped to find 
their feet and not feel lost. 
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Wherever possible, those arriving are received by the employer 
at the final station in the presence of a placement official from the 
local labour office and a worker who can act as interpreter. Should 
this not be possible, the placement official arranges for workers 
to be conveyed to their destination. 

Every foreign worker is provided by the placement officer 
from the local labour office with a postcard in his own language 
and in German, which he may use to apply for assistance to the 
labour office in case of difficulty. 


HouSsING AND Foop 


The legal minimum requirements for communal living quarters 
for foreign workers stipulate that, in addition to sleeping accom- 
modation, there must be recreation rooms, cooking facilities, wash 
rooms and toilets. Bedrooms and recreation rooms must be 2.30 
metres high. Each person must have not less than 10 cubic metres 
of air space in bedrooms and a floor space of not less than 1 square 
metre in recreation rooms. There must also be facilities for 
drying wet clothes outside the sleeping and recreation rooms. 
Every worker is of course entitled to his own bed and not more 
than six beds may be installed in one room, nor may there be more 
than two tiers of beds. Each person is also entitled to a cupboard 
that can be locked and is large enough to contain clothes and food. 
Chairs and tables must also be supplied. 

In most cases recreation rooms are far better equipped than 
required by the legal minimum standard. Radios, television sets, 
games and magazines are provided practically everywhere. 

Communal living quarters, which are usually located in per- 
manent buildings but sometimes also—particularly in the case 
of seasonal building workers—in barracks, are provided by em- 
ployers at reasonable rates (from 30 marks to a maximum of 
50 marks per person and per month). 

There is less demand for private quarters and single rooms, 
for which workers must pay between 50 and 70 marks per month. 

The vast majority of foreign workers are keen on saving as 
much as possible and are prepared to reduce their comfort accord- 
ingly. Often, indeed, they choose to pack closer together than the 
employer had intended, in order to reduce the cost of accommoda- 
tion 


Loans for Housing Construction 
The Federal Institute has made a total of 100 million marks 


available for loans towards the construction and installation of 
housing for foreign workers in 1961. This grant will provide for 
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accommodation to be built for some 40,000 persons. Subsidised 
buildings of this kind are often planned so that they may later be 
converted into apartments. 


Food 


It is particularly important that foreign workers should get 
food that appeals to their taste. Some adjustment to German 
fare may nevertheless be necessary because of the more rigorous 
climate and the harder work required in certain cases. 

The ample cooking facilities provided in hostels makes it 
possible for foreign workers to cook the meals they fancy, and 
canteens also more often cater for their gastronomic habits now- 
adays. There is even a tendency for tastes to change, so that many 
foreign workers come to prefer German cooking, and vice versa. 


ADAPTATION AND EFFICIENCY 


The inevitable period of acclimatisation to a new working 
environment has been cut down in cases where fellow employees 
and management grades have been prepared for the arrival of 
foreign workers and essential organisational measures carefully 
thought out in advance. Particularly good results have been 
achieved where it is firmly established who is to provide assistance 


in the initial period and how the national character of workers 
should be allowed for. 

The working spirit of foreign workers in Germany is very 
widely praised. They are interested in earning as much as possible 
so that they can transfer a substantial part of their wages to their 
families at home for normal needs or for savings. They are therefore 
generally eager to work overtime. The extended weekend is a 
double loss for them, because they forgo wages and have extra 
expense for their leisure activities. Their output is also generally 
well spoken of. Outstandingly good results have been obtained by 
skilled building workers operating in small groups. It has also 
been noted that productivity rose substantially where men workers 
were able to bring their families into the country and enjoy a more 
settled domestic existence. 

The fact that most firms help their foreign employees in dealing 
with German authorities, in order to overcome difficulties of lan- 
guage or substance has been found most useful. Foreign workers 
also need help in understanding the relatively high wage deductions 
for taxes and social insurance, which go beyond what they are 
used to at home. 

Not too many language problems arise in the normal course 
of events. Among the foreign workers there are always a number 
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who can learn German more easily and help by interpreting. 
Several manuals and language guides have been prepared to 
smoothe over initial difficulties, but no final verdict is yet possible 
concerning their practical utility. It has been found difficult to 
organise systematic language courses for foreign workers in such 
a way as to maintain interest for an extended period. The difference 
in educational background and the need for private study in addi- 
tion to lessons are too great an obstacle in most cases. 


WELFARE 


With the rapid growth in numbers of foreign workers the question 
of welfare has become increasingly important. The principal onus 
lies on the employer and in most cases the challenge has been met. 
Nevertheless, welfare facilities outside work also have a useful 
part to play in helping foreign workers to feel more at home. 

The Federal Institute, as the authority recruiting workers 
abroad, not only undertakes to provide protection and welfare 
facilities during travel but is also concerned with following up good 
recruitment and placement by creating a lasting feeling of human 
and social well-being. To help provide the aid needed in the early 
stages, the Federal Institute has therefore endeavoured to support 
the assistance organisations, welfare associations and religious 
bodies providing welfare services. Talks on co-ordination, system- 
atic exchange of experience and initial financial aid for special 
operations are its chosen methods. In addition, local labour offices 
in districts where a large number of foreign workers are employed 
have arranged evening consulting hours which have had consider- 
able success. 

The partners in the social process, employers and trade unions, 
also contribute to welfare provisions for foreign workers, and the 
German Trade Union Federation has a special office for the purpose. 

The German Caritas Association has set up 20 welfare offices 
staffed by persons speaking the workers’ languages. 

In areas where large numbers of foreign workers are employed 
there are regular cultural and entertainment facilities. Membership 
of sports clubs is made available and special welfare centres have 
been set up in individual towns. In addition, premises have been 
opened where foreign workers can meet and attend language 
courses. Several newspapers have been founded in order to keep 
foreign workers informed of important events in their mother tongue. 


PREMATURE TERMINATION OF EMPLOYMENT 


Some 12 per cent. of foreign workers recruited in 1960 by the 
German Commissions of the Federal Institute abroad returned 
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home before their agreed employment contract had run out. The 
figure in 1959 was 12.5 per cent. Reasons include family circum- 
stances, difficulty in adaptation, home sickness and disappointment 
with conditions of work. In a good proportion of such cases 
departure was mutually agreed and only in a minority was there 
any breach of contract. Change of workplace or occupation re- 
mained quite slight, at about 6 per cent. Some 3.7 per cent. left 
their jobs without changing occupation, while 2.1 per cent. em- 
ployed in seasonal occupations went into permanent industrial jobs. 

The proportion of workers returning after their holidays was 
very satisfactory; 90 per cent. came back punctually and a further 
7 per cent. after a slight delay. 

Only some 0.5 per cent. of workers recruited in 1960 had to be 
repatriated after unsatisfactory placement, as no alternative 
employment could be found for them. Another 0.2 per cent. were 
rejected by the police for reasons of public order and security. 


SICKNESS AND INJURY 


Sickness and accident rates reveal no particular deviation from 
the figures for German workers. The incidence of sickness was if 
anything somewhat less, owing to the lower average age of the 
foreign workers recruited. 


CONCLUSIONS 
Organisation 


Results Achieved, Shortcomings and Remedies. 


After the inevitable initial difficulties, the organisational 
methods described above for the recruitment of foreign workers 
have proved highly satisfactory. Imperfections that have still to 
be completely overcome include the following: 


(1) Difficulties in exact forecasting of labour requirements to 
be met through recruitment abroad. All attempts to assess the 
probable recruitment requirements by means of careful investiga- 
tion of undertakings’ needs have so far failed. 

(2) Certain difficulties arise from the arrival of groups at the 
weekend after work has ended. It is not always possible to give all 
firms due notice on the same day of placement operations in 
Verona on the Friday, so that it happens occasionally that workers 
turn up unexpectedly on a work-free Saturday. 

(3) Dealing with employment offers by instalments has not 
proved satisfactory. However, it is not always possible to carry 
out final selection and placement for a large group on a single day, 
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as there are not always enough suitable applicants reporting to 
the centre. 


(4) Delay in dealing with employment offers to individuals can- 
not be entirely eliminated, since passport formalities cannot be 
begun until the specific offer is there. Moreover, the authorities 
cannot influence the free decision of persons offered an individual 
contract. They must be left to decide whether or not they want 
the job. 


(5) In the absence of reliable information, the workers’ occu- 
pational capacity could only be verified by arranging tests on the 
spot. However, this would entail no small expense as a general 
arrangement. 


(6) There is also the organisational question of what should be 
done about skilled workers reporting to the German Commissions 
and ready to leave, but for whom no suitable vacancies exist at the 
time. If such workers are provided with less skilled jobs, there is a 
danger of their becoming dissatisfied with the work sooner or later 
and going off to find something more suitable. Special measures 
will have to be taken to provide the right kind of work in such cases. 


Official or Private Initiative ? 


It has often been discussed whether recruitment should not be 
left to private initiative. It must be realised that very varied 
interests are involved. 

It is to the interest of the employee that he should be fully and 
objectively informed of employment possibilities in Germany so 
that he has a certain freedom of choice. Before leaving his country 
he must have a clear and unambiguous employment contract 
setting out his rights and obligations. 

In the interest of the employer the necessary manpower should 
be made available as rapidly as possible, persons unsuitable for 
reasons of qualifications, health or personality should be excluded 
and objective and comprehensive information should be available 
at all times on recruitment openings in other countries. 

The country of recruitment is interested in ensuring that 
undesirable competition with national economic or social interests 
should be avoided, and that employment is provided for a maximum 
of persons seeking work abroad. 

Finally it is essential, from the point of view of the country 
receiving foreign workers, that persons of poor health or undesirable 
character should be prevented from immigrating and that suitable 
workers should be obtained rapidly for the posts offered. 

There can be no doubt that, when recruitment is on a major 
scale, only an impartial government authority can co-ordinate the 
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different and frequently opposed interests at stake. If private 
recruitment expands and encounters increasing competition, there 
is a risk that the situation will rapidly degenerate. Private recruit- 
ment agents, who are not always too scrupulous about the methods 
they use, will then move in and take unfair advantage of those 
interested, demanding a commission from both parties, holding out 
unrealistic promises that give a completely false picture of earning 
prospects, and in a word exploiting the market shamelessly. 

Experience shows, on the other hand, that officially organised 
recruitment offers the following advantages : 


(a) simplification of administrative formalities without pre- 
judice to the essential points of procedure, by introducing a simple 
form of temporary substitute for the residence permit and exemp- 
tion from entry visa ; 

(b) objective and rapid processing of offers of employment at a 
fee which is not beyond the means of any undertaking ; 

(c) overcoming any difficulties involved in drawing up the 
employment contract by using experienced and neutral placement 
officials with a general understanding of the over-all employment 
situation in both countries ; 


(d) objective and comprehensive medical examination ; 


(e) complete organisation of reception and of welfare during 
travel ; 


(f{) provision of necessary assistance during the early stages 
after arrival ; 


(g) guaranteeing entitlement to social security benefit. 


The officially organised recruitment system obviously has its 
limitations. It is not easy to develop the close personal relations 
between individual firms and individual communities abroad which 
have been found useful in recruiting large groups of women for 
individual concerns. The key aspect of official placement services 
is the creation of sound formal contacts, whereas in Mediterranean 
countries personal and human relations and contacts often carry 
more weight. 

Private initiative has the greater material independence which 
enables it to get round difficulties with greater ease. It can also 
deal with individual peculiarities rather more flexibly and allow 
for additional requirements on either side. This is a challenge to 
the official placement service that has not yet been entirely met. 
That it has an important part to play in the future cannot be 
doubted, but the extent to which private initiative should be 
supported and used in the right sort of individual case should also 
be given some thought. 
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Group and Individual Recruitment. 

Major offers of employment can be dealt with in the most 
rational manner. They result in less administrative expenditure 
and have the added advantage that foreign workers can stay together. 
Where individual workers are recruited the duration of procedure 
cannot fail to be longer. For highly skilled workers individual 
recruitment procedures are more appropriate, however, since the 
employer can peruse written applications in his own time. For a 
recruitment campaign to get under way it is most advisable to 
begin with major employment offers and put off offers to individuals 
until a later stage. 

Simplification. 

The whole procedure could be simplified even further if the 
labour permit and the residence permit could be automatically 
linked. It might be possible to use the identity card now replacing 
the labour permit and entry visa as a provisional residence permit 
if the labour administration undertook to pay repatriation costs 
in cases where authorisation to live in Germany was withdrawn 
after a certain time for reasons of public order or security. 


Economic Aspects 


The high cost of recruitment, the need to make accommodation 
available in time, the difficulties encountered in adaptation and 
initial communication and the higher cost of welfare facilities 
mean that the average cost of recruiting a foreign worker is greater 
than for a comparable German worker. 

It is frequently asked whether it would not be more economical, 
instead of bringing foreign workers to Germany, to take factories 
abroad. As more and more foreign workers come to Germany, 
employers gain a definite idea of the capabilities of workers from 
abroad. This also means that there will be an increasingly large 
trained and stable working force which can be transferred home 
if it is decided to move the factory to their country. But it remains 
to be seen whether the higher cost of recruiting and employing 
foreign workers will have so decisive an influence on the choice of 
location. There would be other material considerations involved 
in moving a factory, such as climate, tradition, reliability of sup- 
pliers and maintenance firms, that are difficult to assess. Quite 
apart from this, there can be no doubt that subjective factors also 
enter into the choice of location. 


Social Aspects 


Temporary Emigration. 
For the vast majority of workers engaged so far, coming to 
Germany has represented only temporary emigration, since it is 
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not possible to provide suitable personal accommodation on a large 
scale and even less so for families. A large proportion of immigrant 
workers are themselves not interested in settling abroad for good. 
Many prefer to come to Germany for a limited time to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunities it offers. Some want to put aside 
enough to set up independently at home, others to improve their 
professional skill in order to secure a better position on their 
return. This form of migration is undoubtedly valuable as a con- 
tribution to the development of the Mediterranean countries. 
Moreover, the Federal Republic of Germany cannot offer any 
lasting possibility of easing the employment situation in the 
countries concerned, through immigration facilities, even if the 
present high manpower requirements persist. 

Nevertheless, a great many workers whose intention was to 
remain only temporarily in Germany prefer to settle if they have the 
opportunity.! One black spot is the fact that for the vast majority 
there must be long periods of separation from their families, with 
all the unfortunate consequences this entails both in Germany and 
the country of origin. Not a few try to overcome the housing 
shortage by simply sending for their families and living in a single 
furnished room. With the alternative of providing decent quarters 
or ordering an unpopular action such as deportation of the family, 
it is then for others to see about obtaining proper accommodation 
for them. 

Large-scale immigration of workers with their families would, 
of course, lead to many other problems such as integration of school 
children and overcoming the language barrier. 


Occupational Promotion. 


The time spent by foreign workers in Germany can be very 
valuable for their later careers. They learn to work under different 
conditions and in different surroundings and, given the necessary 
ability, they can improve their social position by taking advantage 
of the wide range of possibilities open for occupational promotion. 
But this is largely left to chance or to individual initiative. By 
planned promotion of vocational training for foreign workers it 
should be possible to contribute to national development when 
workers retarn home and practise what they have learned abroad. 


1 The bilateral recruitment agreements provide that foreign workers may 
bring their dependants after them to Germany, provided they have an 
official attestation that adequate accommodation is available. 

As a general rule foreign workers who have given particularly satisfactory 
service manage after a time to find suitable accommodation with the help 
of their employers. But with the severe housing shortage in the Federal 
Republic, they must often wait as long as two years to do so. 
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Overcoming Difficulties of Adaptation. 

The efforts already made to help foreign workers to settle down 
more rapidly should be constantly reviewed and improved. Parti- 
cular attention should be given to the needs of workers in small 
groups distributed about the country or even working on their own 
in rural areas. Not all these difficulties can be overcome by means 
of organised welfare facilities, however. What needs to be done is 
to encourage sympathy in the local popultion—a lengthy process 
of education but one of particular significance in a world that is 
growing smaller and smaller every day. 





Observations on the Financing 
of Social Security 


in the Common Market Countries 
by 
Jacques Jean R1Bas 


Director of Social Security and Social Services 
in the European Economic Community 


The author of the following survey presents statistics on some of 
the main aspects of social security in the countries of the European 
Economic Community in an effort to show how large a volume of 
funds is collected and distributed by this means and how the cost 1s 
shared among workers, employers and the State. He detects a clear 
trend towards the assumption of a larger share by the workers as well 
as a growing participation by the State in the financing of social 
security. On the basis of this survey Mr. Ribas reaches certain ten- 
tative conclusions regarding the future evolution of social security 
financing in the Common Market countries. 


ALK about the financing of social security is apt to cause 

varying reactions. Some people immediately think of it as a 
heavy, but on the whole justified, burden on business or the 
national economy. Others, especially workers, often look upon it 
as a deduction from their direct earnings, most of which goes into 
the coffers of the social security schemes. 

Leaving aside the important but complex issue of the financial 
equilibrium of these schemes, and the even more problematical 
question of their exact economic impact, it is quite difficult enough 
to discuss the resources devoted to social security because they 
vary so much in origin and amount. If this is the case in individual 
countries, owing to the multiplicity of schemes and the changes 
that have taken place, particularly since the end of the last war, it 
is even more true at the international level. 


FINANCIAL STATISTICS 


One must acknowledge—while deploring the fact—that social 
security statistics, and especially those on financing, are usually 
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less thoroughly analysed and widely used than other economic and 
social statistics, except, of course, when they serve as a ground for 
curtailing benefits if there is a deficit or for urging higher benefits 
if there is a surplus. 


There are a number of explanations for this— 

(a) Social security statistics are often not the direct responsi- 
bility of national statistical institutes and are compiled either by 
the social security schemes themselves or by the government 
departments controlling them. 

(6) They are compiled by social security schemes for their own 
purposes and are often merely by-products of the administrative 
or accounting systems. 

(c) The statistics for different contingencies and schemes are 
hardly ever compiled on a uniform pattern ; usually they do not fit into 
a coherent statistical plan and hardly lend themselves, therefore, 
to any type of central collation. 

(d) They are often issued very late, when they are of no more 
than historical interest. 

(e) Interpretation is difficult because of a number of factors, of 
which persons who are not familiar with the administrative and 
financial side are usually unaware. 


The result is that proper social security accounts for each 
country are scarcely ever available and such statistics as exist for 
individual countries are quite difficult to interpret. 

In making international comparisons, the difficulties are mul- 
tiplied by the number of countries involved and by the number 
of schemes in each of them, because the organisation of social 
security varies from country to country. 

The International Labour Office has done invaluable work by 
trying to find a fairly uniform basis for financial statistics of social 
security in its member countries. But in these attempts the I.L.O. 
has had to make allowance for different approaches to social 
security in the various countries and for the distinctive character 
of some of the data, so that any analytical commentary on the 
figures it has assembled is bound to come up against a number of 
major obstacles. 

Broadly speaking, however, we can say that the European 
Economic Community has the advantage that its member countries 
have a similar structure and the sums devoted to social security 
account for a roughly equivalent percentage of national income. 

Moreover, coverage is fairly broad and the benefits are high, 
while the principles followed in financing social security are more 
or less the same. Comparisons between the countries of the Com- 
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munity are, on the face of it, a good deal easier ; but when one 
actually gets down to comparing the figures, one nevertheless 
comes up against a number of the difficulties mentioned above, 
though admittedly in a less acute form. This can be confirmed by 
looking at the statistical appendices attached to the three social 
reports published since 1958 by the Commission of the European 
Economic Community, especially the fuller data published in the 
1960 report.’ 

In future the Community will need more accurate, prompt and 
uniform statistics, on social security as much as on any other 
subject. It is becoming increasingly clear that the “a posteriori ” 
accounts and balance sheets should be supplemented by medium or 
long-term forecasts to gauge the influence of demographic factors, 
and short-term forecasts related to economic forecasts (especially as 
regards employment and wages) ; these will have to be backed up 
by monthly or quarterly “ spot-checks ”. In this way those respon- 
sible for running or supervising social security schemes and anybody 
else with an interest in them would have almost continuously at their 
finger tips the key facts they needed about the financial situation 
of each scheme and its relation to broad economic and social trends. 

A number of experts have recently expressed the hope that 
social security statistics will also be used for forecasting purposes, 
and efforts are already being made in a number of countries to work 
out estimates of income and expenditure in the years (or at least 
the year) ahead. For their part, the competent departments of the 
European Economic Community and the Statistical Office of the 
European Communities are trying to encourage the necessary 
standardisation of statistics. This will be a lengthy process, like 
the alignment of the laws themselves, but will be easier once the 
differences between the regulations of the schemes have been nar- 
rowed. Data of this kind would be a valuable supplement for social 
security purposes to the figures already provided in regular eco- 
nomic surveys. In any event a careful analysis of the problems 
involved in financing social security would be particularly helpful, 
and the recent decision by the Commission of the European Eco- 
nomic Community to undertake one in conjunction with the I.L.O. 
is to be welcomed. 

‘Communauté économique européenne, Commission: Exposé sur la 
situation sociale dans la Communauté a l’entrée en vigueur du Traité instituant 
la Communauté économique européenne (Brussels, 17 Sep. 1958); idem: 
Exposé sur l’évolution de la situation sociale dans la Communauté (joint au 
“ Deuxiéme rapport général sur l’activité de la Communauté” en application 
de l'article 122 du traité) (Brussels, May 1959) ; and idem: Exposé sur l’évo- 
lution de la situation sociale dans la Communauté en 1959 (joint au “ Trot- 
siéme rapport général sur l’activité de la Communauté” en application de 


l'article 122 du traité) (Brussels, June 1960). Hereafter referred to as Exposé, 
op. cit., together with the appropriate date of publication. 
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For the time being we shall have to confine ourselves to making 
a few observations dealing mainly with statutory social security 
schemes, to the exclusion of contractual supplementary schemes, 
voluntary mutual benefit schemes, and, of course, private insurance 
schemes, although the latter are by no means negligible. These 
observations only refer in the first place to the volume of social 
security funds collected and distributed in the Common Market 
countries and in the second place to one aspect of the change that 
has been taking place in the financing of these statutory schemes, 
namely the diversification of their resources. 


THE SCALE OF SOCIAL SECURITY FINANCIAL OPERATIONS 
IN THE COMMON MARKET 


Before illustrating in figures how extensive the financial opera- 
tions of social security in the Common Market countries actually 
are, it is worth recalling that their scale is a result of the large 
number of beneficiaries and the high level of protection afforded 
to them. 

The Volume of Social Security Funds 


The volume of social security income is evidence of the sub- 
stantial growth already achieved by social security in the European 
Economic Community. 


The Contingencies Covered. 


In one way or another the main social risks are covered for the 
bulk of the population. 

This is the conclusion one comes to if one refers to the nine 
contingencies defined in the I.L.O. Social Security (Minimum 
Standards) Convention, 1952. All wage earners in the Common 
Market are protected in one way or another against sickness, 
maternity, death, invalidity, old age, employment injury and 
unemployment, and they also draw family allowances or survivor’s 
benefit. The unemployment schemes in Luxembourg and France 
consist of aid by the State to unemployed workers ; in the latter 
country, however, a recent development has been the introduction of 
supplementary unemployment insurance based on _ collective 
agreements. 

There are a number of yard-sticks which give an idea of the 
scope of insurance schemes and the protection they afford against 
various risks. 

Wage earners, for whom compulsory insurance is almost 
universal, already numbered 48.5 million by 1958. To this figure 
should be added the other classes of active contributors, together 
with a certain number of inactive contributors. This brings the 
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total number of contributors to sickness and maternity insurance 
schemes in 1958 to nearly 70 million, or more than 40 per cent. of the 
total population of 167 million. 

Using these figures one can work out the number of persons 
covered by adding the other classes benefiting by insurance schemes. 
At the same time there were in the countries belonging to the Com- 
munity nearly 40 million children aged 14 and under, and nearly 
17 million persons aged 65 and over. According to recent estimates 
the number of persons protected against sickness and maternity 
in all the countries of the Economic Community totalled 125 million. 
These few over-all figures are sufficient to give a clear enough idea of 
the extent of insurance schemes. 

While it can be assumed that the number of persons protected 
against sickness and maternity is about 75 per cent. of the total 
population of the Community, it cannot be asserted that all classes 
of society are protected to an equal extent in any given country or 
throughout the Community as a whole. This is plain from the 
distribution of wage earning employment (which, as was stated 
earlier, is almost invariably subject to compulsory insurance) within 
the countries concerned ; in the same year (1958) it accounted for 
59 per cent. of the total volume of employment in Italy, 66 per cent. 
in Luxembourg, 67 per cent. in France, 76 per cent. in Belgium, 
75 per cent. in the Federal Republic of Germany and over 77 per 
cent. in the Netherlands. 

Interpretation of the statistics on family allowances is less easy, 
because these allowances do not start with the first child in some 
countries. However, in this case, as in that of old-age and sur- 
vivors’ pensions, coverage usually reaches or exceeds 90 per cent. 
A glance at the legislation on the subject shows that self-employed 
workers are also entitled to family allowances in all the countries 
of the Community except Italy. 

The same applies to old-age pensions in Belgium and France, 
and in the Netherlands, where a national superannuation scheme 
has just been introduced. In the other three countries different 
degrees of partial protection are provided : in Germany it extends to 
handicraft workers, independent farmers and certain professional 
workers ; in Italy and Luxembourg it includes the same categories 
as well as business men and shop-keepers. 

Generally speaking, the rights of survivors are linked with the 
retirement schemes for insured persons. By definition the risk of 
unemployment does not affect the self-employed, who, moreover, 
are only partially protected against physical risks, at least in some 
countries. 

In Germany, Italy and Luxembourg some professional workers, 
farmers, shop-keepers and business men are compulsorily insured 
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against sickness or maternity or invalidity or employment injury. 
But the tendency for medical care to be provided under social 
insurance schemes is also to be found in the other countries, e.g. the 
French Act of January 1961 introducing sickness, maternity and 
invalidity insurance for farmers. 


The Level of Benefits. 

The level of benefits is high in the countries of the Community. 
Let us take two sets of examples. 

(a) Family Allowances. 

Family allowances are now paid for the third and subsequent 
children in Germany and for all children in the other countries. 

For three children the monthly benefit ranges from about 10 
E.M.A. units (European Monetary Agreement units, i.e. the gold value 
of the dollar) in the Federal Republic of Germany to 34 in Belgium 
and 47 in France (including the non-working mothers’ allowance) 
and for six children from 38 units in the Netherlands to 90 in 
Belgium and 104 in France (including the non-working mothers’ 
allowance). The Italian and Luxembourg rates fall between these 
extremes, as can be seen from table I. Since the reference date of 
this table—1 January 1961—some increases have been introduced 
or planned. 

(b) Daily Benefit Rates. 

Comparison of the daily benefit payable to workers in the event 
of unemployment, sickness and employment injury is difficult 
because benefit is individual and calculated as a percentage of each 
insured person’s direct earnings. The result is that benefit varies 
from country to country, even using the average wage in a particular 
occupation as a yardstick. 

Subject to these qualifications table II shows some examples of 
cash benefit and compares them with the gross earnings which are 
supplemented or replaced when the contingency occurs. 

Although for technical reasons it has been impossible to give 
completely uniform series of figures for 1959, the percentage ratio 
of family, unemployment, sickness and employment injury benefit 
to gross earnings has been calculated. General conclusions should 
not, however, be drawn from these figures because the percentages 
are only a guide in the case of a particular class of wage earners 
(iron and steel workers) with a clearly defined social and family 
status (not housed, married and with two dependent children). 

The figures for gross earnings and family supplements (i.e. 
family allowances paid by a special scheme and those paid direct 
to workers by their employers) are taken from the annual survey 
by the High Authority of the European Coal and Steel Community. 
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The rates of benefit in respect of unemployment, sickness and em- 
ployment injury have been taken from material compiled by the 
European Economic Community. 

This example, which is thus limited in scope and difficult to 
interpret, shows that the law in most countries grants sickness 
benefit at a higher rate than unemployment benefit and that 
employment injury or occupational disease benefit in turn is equal 
to or higher than sickness benefit. Plotted on a graph, the curves 
representing family supplements, unemployment benefit, sickness 
benefit and employment injury benefit respectively follow much the 
same course. The figures for family supplements are, however difficult 
to interpret because (as was mentioned earlier) in some countries 
family allowances are not payable with effect from the first child. 

In these two tables the corresponding figures given for the 
United Kingdom serve as a basis of comparison for the countries 
of the Community. They show that, generally speaking, the rates 
paid in the Community countries are higher for the types of benefit 
in question. 


The Volume of Funds Redistributed 


Some figures may serve to give an approximate idea of the 
volume of funds redistributed. 


Social Security Funds as a Percentage of National Income. 


(a) Total social security income in 1958 accounted for the 
following percentages of national income: 14.8 in Italy, 16.5 in 
Belgium, 17.1 in France, 17.3 in the Netherlands, 19.0 in the 
Federal Republic of Germany, and 21.0 in Luxembourg. These 
figures show a marked increase over 1955 when the corresponding 
percentages were as follows : 12.8 in Italy, 14.4 in Belgium, 15.4 in 
France, 14.2 in the Netherlands, 16.2 in the Federal Republic of 
Germany, and 19.1 in Luxembourg. 


(b) Expenditure accounted for a similar, but usually slightly 
smaller percentage. 

The breakdown of expenditure by contingencies covered ? calls 
for the following comments. Expenditure on health in the countries 
of the Community was roughly similar—ranging from 13.5 per 


1 The percentages quoted are generally a little lower than those given in 
the I.L.O. publication The Cost of Social Security, 1949-1957 (Geneva, 1961), 
Part II, table 3, which include certain items (public assistance, public 
health services, benefits for war victims) that are excluded from the E.E.C. 
figures. 

2 These figures relate to 1958. Expenditure on transfers and officials’ 
salaries is not included. 
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cent. to 21.6 per cent. of total social security expenditure. However, 
the spread is greater in the case of cash benefit, especially invalidity, 
old-age and survivors’ pensions, which account for nearly half the 
expenditure in the Federal Republic of Germany, the Netherlands 
and Luxembourg, whereas the proportion is far lower in the three 
other countries. Variations are also substantial in the case of 
family allowances, and (to a smaller extent) unemployment, 
employment injuries and occupational diseases. 

Thus a breakdown of expenditure by type of insurance brings 
out the distinctive features of the social security schemes in force 
in the different countries of the Community and clearly shows the 
importance of family allowances in France (36.5 per cent. of total 
outlay), Belgium and Italy, as well as the size of the sums devoted 
to unemployment and retraining benefit, which in some countries 
are greater than expenditure on employment injuries and occupa- 
tional diseases combined. As a percentage of national income, 
expenditure on the main branches of insurance in 1958 was as 
follows : sickness and maternity, from 2.2 per cent. in Italy to 4.1 
per cent. in the Federal Republic of Germany ; old age, survivors and 
invalidity, from 3.8 per cent. in Belgium to 8.4 per cent. in the 
Federal Republic of Germany ; employment injuries and occupa- 
tional diseases, from 0.4 per cent. in the Netherlands to 1.9 per 
cent. in Luxembourg ; unemployment, from 0.6 per cent. in Italy 
to 1.6 per cent. in Belgium ; and family allowances, from 0.4 per 
cent. in the Federal Republic of Germany to 4.7 per cent. in France. 

The broad trend from 1949 to 1957? showed a tendency for 
the proportion of expenditure on family allowances to fall in 
France, Luxembourg and the Netherlands, while the opposite 
happened in the other countries (e.g. Belgium). The extension of the 
scope of insurance in Italy, Luxembourg and the Netherlands is 
shown by the rise in expenditure on the branches described as 
“ social insurance ” ; this is in part a direct consequence of the drop 
in benefits to war victims and in public assistance. 

Another point is that while expenditure on health care steadily 
increased in absolute terms from 1955 to 1958, the proportion of 
total social security expenditure it represented levelled off or 
actually fell. On the other hand expenditure on health usually 
rose faster during these years than the national income itself. 


1 All these figures are taken from the tables in Exposé, op. cit., 1959, and 
have the same degree of reliability and are subject to the same qualifications, 
Although the same definitions of schemes and the same sources are used, 
certain discrepancies exist between these figures and those published by the 
I.L.O., mainly as a result of the inclusion of subcategories or because of the 
information that has become available between the dates of publication of 
the two series. 

2 According to The Cost of Social Security, 1947-1959, op. cit. 
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Social Security Funds in Relation to Direct Earnings. 


In the present state of published statistics it is hard to work 
out a significant relationship between social security income and 
direct earnings, especially if, at the same time, one tries to obtain 
a breakdown of social security income (i.e. employers’ contributions, 
workers’ contributions and other sources). 

At the present stage we must confine ourselves to comparing 
individual averages. For this purpose we can use the survey of 
labour costs (hourly wages) in European industry, published by 
the International Labour Office in 1959.1 This gives the results 
of an investigation into wages and related elements of labour costs 
in eight industries in European countries in 1955. One thing that 
is certain from these figures is that, of the items in the over-all 
cost of labour other than direct earnings, social security contribu- 
tions account for by far the largest share. This is particularly true 
if to the employers’ compulsory contributions we add voluntary 
contributions and benefits paid direct to the workers without 
passing through the social security schemes. 

As a percentage of over-all labour costs, social security costs 
average 18 to 19 per cent. in Belgium and the Federal Republic 
of Germany, nearly 25 per cent. in France and 29 per cent. in Italy, 
in the industries concerned. 

The annual survey of the European Coal and Steel Community 
(E.C.S.C.) covering wages and other costs met by employers tallies 
with these figures.2 Taking total wages as 100, indirect costs in 
the coal-mining and iron and steel industries of the six countries 
belonging to the Community in 1958 were as shown in table III. 


TABLE JII. INDIRECT LABOUR COSTS AS A PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL 
LABOUR COSTS IN THE COAL-MINING AND IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRIES 
OF THE COMMUNITY, 1958 











Country Coal mining * Iron and steel 

Belgium . 18.7 16.6 

France Sa ea oie 26.5 

Germany (Fed. Rep.)? . Z1.9 18.7 

Italy ye ea 30.3 30.2 

Luxembourg . ; Sia 

Netherlands Z1.3 24.5 

? Underground and surface workers together. * Excluding the Saar. 


11.L.0.: Labour Costs in European Industry, Studies and Reports, 


New Series, No. 52 (Geneva, 1959). 


2 Informations statistiques (High Authority of the E.C.S.C.), Sep.-Oct. 1959. 
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Further information will be collected by the government experts 
who have collaborated with the High Authority of the E.C.S.C. in 
its current investigation into mining costs. More up-to-date and 
uniform figures for the six countries of the Common Market will 
be available when we know the results of the sample survey of 
wages in 14 branches of industry decided on by the Council of 
Ministers of the E.E.C., which actually covers over-all labour costs 
including social security contributions. 


THE DIVERSIFICATION OF SOCIAL SECURITY RESOURCES 


While employers or insured persons, or both, continue to con- 
tribute to the various branches of social security, there is a growing 
tendency for the State, too, to play a part in financing. 


Contributions by Employers and Insured Persons 


Contributions Payable by the Employer Alone. 


Payment of contributions by the employer alone is commonest 
in the financing of employment injury insurance schemes, which 
historically were the first branches of social security in the countries 
concerned. This is based on the idea of liability for occupational 
hazards arising out of and in the course of the undertaking’s activities. 

The rate of contribution usually varies in accordance with the 
size of the firm, the hazards involved or the number of cases which 
have actually occurred over a prescribed period. In 1958 the em- 
ployer’s contribution (excluding the civil servants’ scheme) 
ranged from 3.4 per cent. of total social security income in the 
Netherlands to 14.3 per cent. in Luxembourg, the figure for the 
other countries being between 6 and 7.5 per cent. 

Contributions for family allowances, which have mainly been 
introduced since 1932, are entirely borne by the employer in in- 
dustry and commerce and are reckoned as a percentage of wages 
with, in most cases, a ceiling. Originally these allowances were in 
fact simply regarded as a wage supplement. The rates and ceilings 
in force at 1 January 1961 are as follows: 1.1 per cent. in the 
Federal Republic of Germany (no ceiling) ; 3.52 per cent. in com- 
merce and 4.37 per cent. in industry in Luxembourg (no ceiling) ; 
4.9 per cent. in the Netherlands (ceiling equal to 1,806 E.M.A. 
units) ; 9.0 per cent. in Belgium (ceiling 1,440 E.M.A. units) ; 
14.25 per cent. in France (ceiling 1,336 E.M.A. units) ; and 25.5 per 
cent. in commerce and 33 per cent. in industry in Italy (ceiling 
432 E.M.A. units in the former case and 480 in the latter). 
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As with all contributions reckoned as a percentage of wages, 
allowance must be made in any assessment for the very variable 
ceiling (if any) and the level of real wages involved.! 

In Belgium contributions for the annual holidays of manual 
workers are levied by the social security funds at the rate of 6.5 per 
cent. (no ceiling) and are payable exclusively by the employer. 


Contributions Payable by Both Employers and Workers. 


For joint workers’ and employers’ contributions—the standard 
formula for social insurance proper, especially for sickness, mater- 
nity and old age—the details vary from one country and from one 
type of contingency to another. 

Under one system the wage earner and the employer pay equal 
contributions, e.g. in the Federal Republic of Germany in the case 
of sickness and maternity (3 per cent. by each side under the com- 
pulsory scheme) and also in the case of invalidity, old age and death 
of breadwinner (7 per cent. by each side). This is also true in 
Belgium (manual workers’ scheme) where the rates are 3.5 per cent. 
each for the first group of contingencies and 4.5 per cent. each for 
the second. The system is used in the Netherlands for benefits in 
kind under the sickness and maternity scheme (2.45 per cent. each) 
and in Luxembourg for the invalidity, old-age and survivors’ 
scheme (5 per cent. each). It is also used in some unemployment 
insurance schemes, e.g. 1 per cent. each in the Federal Republic of 
Germany and Belgium, and 0.3 per cent. each in the Netherlands. 

The second way is for the cost to be shared unequally, the larger 
share being paid by the employer. This occurs in France, where 
about one-third of the comprehensive social insurance contribution 
in respect of non-occupational physical hazards is paid by the 
worker (6 per cent.) and two-thirds by the employer (13.5 per cent. 
with a ceiling of 7,200 NF on 1 January 1961). It is also true in 
Italy of contributions to the invalidity, old-age and survivors’ 
schemes, which are at the rate of 5.25 per cent. for workers and 
10.5 per cent. for employers. In some instances the wage earner’s 
contribution is only a token amount, e.g. under the Italian sickness 
and maternity scheme, where the worker only pays 0.15 per cent. 
and the employer 7.86 per cent. in commerce, the employer’s con- 
tribution in industry being at the rate of 9.86 per cent. 

Finally, although this is the exception, the position may be 
reversed and most of the contribution paid by the wage earner. 
This is the case in Luxembourg under the sickness and maternity 
scheme (4 per cent. by the wage earner as against 2 per cent. by the 

1See in Exposé, op. cit., 1960, the comparative table of contribution 


rates and ceilings for industry and commerce in the six countries of the 
Community. 
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employer). In the Netherlands the national old-age insurance scheme 
(1958) and the widows’ and orphans’ scheme (1959) are both financed 
by residents of the country, who pay contributions at the rate of 
5.5 per cent. of their incomes to the first scheme and 1.25 per cent. to 
the second (the assessable ceiling being 8,200 florins per year). 

This brings us to the single contributions payable by the self- 
employed workers mentioned in the section below. But first it 
should be pointed out that these variable percentages have in 
themselves very limited significance. Here, too, one must also take 
account of the size and spread of the direct earnings to which they 
refer, the ceilings on the calculation of contributions, the structure 
of the insured population, etc. 

The ceilings, for example on 1 January 1961, varied from about 
400 or 500 E.M.A. units per year in Italy to 1,300 or 1,400 in France 
or Belgium and 1,600 or 1,800 to 2,000 or 2,200 per year in Luxem- 
bourg, the Netherlands and the Federal Republic of Germany. The 
highest ceiling in any statutory scheme is to be found in the German 
invalidity, old-age and survivors’ insurance scheme, although the 
ceiling of the supplementary unemployment insurance scheme in 
France established by the collective agreement of 31 December 1958 
amounts to 6,408 E.M.A. units per year with a contribution of 
0.2 per cent. by the worker and 0.8 per cent. by the employer. 
Thus, even if we keep to the statutory schemes alone, the ceiling 
varies by a ratio of 1 : 4 depending on the country. 


Contributions Payable by the Insured Person Alone in Certain 
Independent Occupations. 


By definition a self-employed worker is not subordinate to 
anybody else and must therefore pay all his own contributions. 
This applies to handicraft and professional workers, business men 
and farmers. The latter are a special problem because of their 
varying economic and legal circumstances. They include, for 
example, big land-owners employing labourers, tenant farmers, 
share farmers or—the commonest case—smallholders working on 
their own and using unpaid family labour. 

The first difficulty is to choose an assessable income on which 
to calculate the contribution required to produce a certain yield 
without being too inaccurate or arbitrary. The choice may fall on 
a percentage of the earnings from the occupation as in the Belgian 
old-age insurance scheme (1.05 per cent. per quarter, with a flat- 
rate contribution depending on the income group for incomes 
below 25,000 francs and subject to a maximum contribution of 
1,500 francs per quarter) ! as well as in the French and Luxembourg 
family allowances schemes. 


1 The law also allows three other forms of coverage. 
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Insured persons may also be divided into a number of different 
classes corresponding to their income groups, with a flat-rate con- 
tribution for each, as in the old-age insurance scheme in Luxem- 
bourg. In some instances there may be a choice between a number 
of contribution rates, with the benefits varying accordingly, e.g. 
under the old-age insurance scheme for handicraft workers, business 
men and shop-keepers in France. 

Under other systems the contribution is based on external 
yardsticks, e.g. the rateable value of the property occupied by the 
insured person or the land he owns, for example the family allow- 
ances scheme in Belgium and the agricultural family allowances 
scheme in France. In this way the contribution is “ real” rather 
than “ personal ”. 

Sometimes a flat-rate contribution has been adopted as the 
easiest method, e.g. in the old-age insurance scheme for professional 
workers in France, although notaries, barristers and lawyers do 
not contribute at the same annual rate. 

When insured persons are not gainfully employed, their taxable 
income is sometimes taken as the basis, e.g. under the Luxembourg 
family allowances scheme. This method is also used in the Nether- 
lands old-age, widows’ and orphans’ insurance scheme referred to 
earlier. 

The second difficulty in financing social security schemes for 
the self-employed is the inadequate level of contributions by the 
members under occupational, multi-occupational or other schemes. 
If these contributions are the only source of income a compulsory 
scheme is hardly more attractive than the kind of optional insurance 
they can take out on their own account. The result is that in all 
countries help is given by the community as a whole either in the 
form of transfers from one scheme to another (e.g. the equalisation 
of family allowances in France whereby the general industrial and 
commercial wage earners’ scheme assists the agricultural scheme) 
or in the form of state aid, a method which is becoming increasingly 
common. 


The Growth of State Financial Contributions 


The Reasons for State Contribution. 


In contrast to the situation in certain systems outside the Com- 
munity, notably that in the United Kingdom, state contributions 
have not been made as a result of structural reforms of social 
security based on the whole national community rather than the 
working population ; they have rather been made fragmentarily 
and as an expedient. Once an insurance scheme has been fairly 
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launched, the government has often had to step in to make up a 
deficit (e.g. the advances by the French treasury to the general 
social security scheme) or to prevent a deficit occurring. Sometimes 
the government has had to intervene in order to set a new scheme 
on its feet (invalidity insurance in the Netherlands), to make it 
possible to raise benefits or peg them to the cost-of-living index 
(invalidity insurance in Germany) or yet again to extend benefits 
to the worst-off sections of the community who are hardly in a 
position to pay contributions (e.g. the Solidarity Fund which pays 
supplementary old-age pensions in France). In other cases inter- 
vention by the authorities may be for more general reasons, espe- 
cially economic or demographic. 


Methods. 


Only the main methods can be mentioned here?, such as— 
advances by the treasury ; grants or subsidies which are not a 
regular part of the scheme; permanent contributions to cover 
certain items of expenditure (e.g. birth grants in Luxembourg) or 
administrative costs (50 per cent. of the sickness insurance scheme’s 
costs in Luxembourg) ; the earmarking of certain forms of tax 
revenue (e.g. the supplementary agricultural family allowances 
budget in France) ; annual budgetary allocations (e.g. the subsidy 
by the Federal Republic to the German handicraft workers’ old-age 
insurance scheme) ; grants in proportion to wages, to contributions 
received or to benefits paid ; or else a government guarantee of 
financial equilibrium. 

In addition, apart from general public assistance schemes, there 
are also schemes for aiding unemployed workers which take the 
place of unemployment insurance in Luxembourg and France and 
are financed direct by the State with the communes sharing 20 
or 25 per cent. of the cost. Lastly, mention might also be made 
of contributions by the State as an employer to schemes catering 
for civil servants, members of the armed forces and some public 
service employees. 


The Varying Level of State Intervention in Accordance with the 
Contingency and the Scheme. 


The State hardly intervenes at all in the case of employment 
injuries and occupational diseases, although in Luxembourg it does 
make a contribution when disability pensions are revised. 

It hardly ever intervenes, and even then only to a limited 
extent, in sickness and maternity insurance. Nevertheless, there 


1 For other examples see Exposé, op. cit., 1958, pp. 76-80. 
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are one or two exceptions, e.g. in Belgium, where the total grant 
to the national sickness and invalidity insurance fund amounts 
to about 30 per cent. of expenditure. 

The same applies to family allowances, in which the authorities 
participate mainly as regards the special and agricultural schemes. 
Some contribution is, however, made in Luxembourg (for the 
third child or a disabled child), Belgium and the Federal Republic 
of Germany. 

On the other hand, aid is more substantial in the case of long- 
term and unemployment benefits. As regards the latter, in addition 
to the examples of France and Luxembourg mentioned earlier, 
there are 50 per cent. government contributions in the Netherlands 
and Belgium. For pensions, annual subsidies have been paid since 
1955 in Belgium and 1957 in Italy (one-quarter of the income of 
the accident, invalidity, old-age and survivors’ insurance schemes). 

This help towards industrial and commercial wage earners’ 
schemes, of which a few examples have just been quoted, is relatively 
limited. On the other hand, state contributions to the special 
wage earners’ schemes (in France) and those catering for the 
self-employed, especially in agriculture, are larger and more fre- 
quent. This is true of a variety of branches of insurance (especially 
old age) in most countries of the Community.! 

It is worth emphasising that in the schemes for government 
officials (both central and local) part of the cost is usually met 
out of budgetary funds and in four of the countries in the Com- 
munity this accounts for 20 per cent. of total social security 


“ 


expenditure ” 


Relative Importance of the Different Forms of Income 


Distribution of the Burden. 


9 


Table IV, which shows the breakdown of social security income? 
by origin in 1958, is worth examining. 

The following comments should be made. The employer's 
contribution remains the basis for the financing of social security 
schemes in the Common Market countries, accounting on the 
average for more than half the income and ranging from 40 per cent. 
in the Federal Republic of Germany to over 70 per cent. in Italy. 
Insured persons’ contributions come next, accounting on the 
average for a quarter of the income, with a minimum of 13.7 per cent. 


1 On this point see the details about social security in agriculture given 
in Exposé, op. cit., 1959, pp. 223 ff. 

* All schemes except those for officials or in which the State is the 
employer. 
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TABLE IV. BREAKDOWN OF SOCIAL SECURITY INCOME BY ORIGIN 


(Percentages ) 


Insured 
Country - Employers Authorities Miscellaneous 
Persons 


Bere. . + 6 « Sam 
ee 18.2 
Germany (Fed. Rep.) 36.6 
Italy a 13.7 
Luxembourg ... . 24.8 
Netherlands .... 38.2 


WN h< 


~ 





Simple arithmetical 
average* .... 5. 50.9 5. 7.4 


* Income from funds and other receipts. * This unweighted average is included only as a rough 
indication 


in Italy and a maximum of 38.2 per cent. in the Netherlands 
(36.6 per cent. in the Federal Republic of Germany). This shows 
that there is a tendency for a certain inverse symmetry in the 
relationship between employers’ and workers’ contributions, 
depending on the country. The gap between the two is very wide 
in France whereas in the Netherlands they are more or less equal. 
However, there is also a third source of income—the State, whose 
contribution averages nearly 16 per cent. of the total with a 
minimum of 6.2 per cent. in Italy and a maximum of 27.1 per cent. 
in Belgium. 

When these three sources are calculated as a percentage of 
national income the proportions (for the same year) are fairly 
similar (table V). 


TABLE V. BREAKDOWN OF SOCIAL SECURITY INCOME BY ORIGIN, 
AS A PERCENTAGE OF NATIONAL INCOME, 1958! 


Country 


Belgium . 

France A, 
Germany (led. Rep.) 
Italy coos 
Luxembourg 


Netherlands 
Simple arithmetical average® 


* Calculations based on statistics published in Exposé, op. cit., 1960, excluding officials 2 Income 
from investments and other receipts. * This unweighted average is included only as a rough indication. 
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The Increasing Share Paid by the State. 


Figures for 1955 to 1958 inclusive appear to show that the 
State’s share in the cost of social security is increasing, although 
the trend is not constant. In some cases the general tendency is 
reversed and its extent varies from one country to another. 

Taking as base 1955100, the evolution for all schemes, 
including those catering for civil servants and members of the 
armed forces, was as shown in table VI. 


TABLE VI. EVOLUTION OF PUBLIC CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
SOCIAL SECURITY, 1955-58 
(1955=100) 





Country 1956 





ee ose eee we 68.91 70.03 
ee eae ee 99.09 | 96.07 
Netherlands ...... .| 99.54 116.75 
eee 100.85 133.40 
Germany (Fed. Rep.) . . .| 108.13 | 141.34 
I oe ew aC 219.37 314.28 











1 The 1955 figures were high because they included balances from previous years. 


These figures show that in the first three countries listed in 
the table there was, after a slight fall in 1956 or 1957, a small 
increase in the state contribution to the cost of social security 
in 1958. On the other hand, in the last three countries, especially 
in France, the figures showed a steady rise and the increase is 
greater. Nevertheless, the proportions may vary with the intro- 
duction of major changes in the laws or regulations. For example 
the National Old-Age Insurance Act in the Netherlands, which 
places the whole financial burden on the insured persons, has 
reduced the state share. The opposite took place in France when 
the National Solidarity Fund (financed out of taxation) was set up 
in 1956; subsequently, however, an ordinance was issued on 
30 December 1958 which made the general social security scheme 
responsible for the allowances paid to over half the beneficiaries 
and this has changed the former distribution by about 500 million 
to 600 million new francs per year. The provisional conclusion 
to be drawn therefore is that while this trend is significant it is 
not yet complete. 


THE TREND IN FINANCING 


Some of the salient features of the financing of social security in 
the European Economic Community, which we have tried to bring 
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out in the foregoing pages by using the most interesting statistics 
now available, call for a number of comments and suggest various 
hypotheses. 


Existing Trends 


Leaving out of account the private mutual benefit schemes which 
are not centralised or those which involve assistance rather than 
insurance, and looking only at the way in which the statutory 
social security schemes have been built up, one is struck by the 
progressive shift from contributions payable entirely by the em- 
ployer to joint contributions by both employer and worker. The 
share of certain classes of the community, especially wage earners, 
in the financing of social security schemes has shown a marked 
increase in recent years either through higher contribution rates or 
through increases in the maximum assessable income. The basis on 
which contributions are levied has not changed, however. The 
authors of legislation still prefer to use earnings or total income as 
the basis, despite the steady campaign in some quarters for an over- 
haul of this traditional approach, which amounts to a penalisation 
of employment. 

For various classes of the self-employed, however, the contribu- 
tions are reckoned in a different way because of the special nature of 
their activities, but here too the original principles of finance have 
hardly ever been changed. 

Thus, in this respect, social security schemes still appear to be 
running to some extent along the lines laid down when they were 
started. 

We have also pointed out the growing participation by the 
State at the present day and have suggested that this tendency 
does not yet seem to have come to an end. It may be wondered 
whether these are not merely two different aspects of the same 
phenomenon, namely the “saturation point ” which most social 
security schemes appear to have reached. This may be expected to 
lead to the assumption of a larger share of the cost by the State and 
also to the establishment of more supplementary schemes tailored 
to the needs and resources of the classes they cater for and the 
industries or firms in which they are introduced. 


Prospects of New Developments 


Without making any claim to be comprehensive or to assess 
their relative influence one might quote a number of factors which 
can affect the income or expenditure of social security schemes in 
the years ahead. 





Some of them are internal factors, which in a sense are merely a 
prolongation of developments up to the present day, e.g. the 
extension of protection against certain hazards to the entire popu- 
lation resulting in a nation-wide insurance scheme for all residents 
irrespective of their social or occupational category. This system, 
which has hitherto mainly been found in the English-speaking 
countries, has, as we have mentioned, now appeared in the Nether- 
lands. 

Increases may also be made in the coverage granted to insured 
persons or in the rate of existing benefits. There is already a 
tendency for certain temporary cash benefits replacing wages and 
for retirement pensions to move appreciably closer to the normal 
level of earnings. 

In some instances there may be an increase in expenditure which 
will not necessarily entail a change in the method of finance because 
it will be due to factors which have much the same effect on both 
income and expenditure. This is true of certain schemes which 
endeavour to maintain the real value of benefits in relation to 
wages or the index of national production. A similar result may be 
achieved if benefits are tied to prices, provided that wages do not 
lag too far behind. 

Income from state sources may also vary in step with prices, 
depending on the nature of the tax or taxes. 

This brings us to the second series of factors, which are due to 
wider economic or social changes and go beyond social security in 
the strict sense of the term. Among those which make for increases 
in the cost of certain benefits there is recent scientific progress in 
medical care and drugs. But the increased cost of medical care is 
also due to psychological factors which make for greater consump- 
tion of medical goods and services. Some investigations have 
shown that expenditure by an insured person and his family under 
this heading increases in step with his income and in some cases 
even faster. One of the reasons for this is better health education 
and, of course, the greater room for manceuvre that goes with a 
higher standard of living. But, while there are abuses, this is not 
always the case, for it can be argued that whenever insured persons 
have to advance the money and meet a large part of the cost out of 
their own pockets (or the whole cost if they are not insured) there 
is underconsumption of medical goods and services. 

Of course, an important factor is the population trend, one of 
the main features of which is the change (adverse in the short run) 
in the ratio of contributors to beneficiaries, largely as a result of the 
aging of the population in the countries of the Community. 

In the short run the rise in the birth rate in some countries, such 
as France, has the same effect because young people entail the 
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payment of family allowances and, like older people, also require a 
good deal of medical care. There is also the possibility that the 
average age of starting work will go up because of longer schooling 
or extended technical training. 

Another factor which should, of course, not be overlooked is the 
economic and social impact of the Common Market itself and any 
measures that may be taken under the Treaty to eliminate distor- 
tions and to align social policies. On this point it need merely be 
said that in order to gauge the economic effects of social security it 
is necessary to take into account not only the volume of funds but 
also the extent to which income is derived from taxes or on the 
contrary from wages. But research on this subject is not yet 
adequate for it to be possible to come to any clear and reliable 
economic conclusion. 


Possible Types of Financing 


These considerations lead us to the alternative methods of 
financing which might be contemplated, particularly to meet the 
growing deficit which many social security schemes will be facing 
or are liable to face in the near future or to provide the money 
needed to raise benefits or extend the scope of certain schemes. 

The simplest method for schemes covering wage earners— 
which can be called the empirical method in that it does not fit in 
with any predetermined plan—is to maintain the contributions 
based on wages and the allocation from public funds, increasing as 
necessary either the contribution rate or income ceiling or the con- 
tribution from public funds, or increasing the income from both 
sources simultaneously or in turn.} 

An alternative would be to change the basis on which employers’ 
contributions are now calculated so as to bring the financing of 
social security into step with the tendency for the complete mechan- 
isation or automation of production—which might in extreme cases 
reduce employment and with it the income of the social security 
schemes. A reform along these lines would ensure some sort of 
equality of treatment for the labour-intensive industries and would 
strengthen their competitive position in relation to the more 
highly mechanised industries on both the domestic and foreign 
markets. Under this system contributions could be calculated on 


1 In this connection it is worth recalling that the Social Security (Minimum 
Standards) Convention, 1952, states (Article 71) : “ The cost of the benefits 
provided in compliance with this Convention and the cost of the adminis- 
tration of such benefits shall be borne collectively by way of insurance con- 
tributions or taxation or both in a manner which avoids hardship to persons 
of small means and takes into account the economic situation of the Member 
and of the classes of persons protected.” 
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the basis of the value of production, the total turnover or a number 
of other criteria. So far, however, the results of the research being 
carried on into this subject are not known. 

Another method would be to replace contributions based on 
wages by a system of state financing from either special or general 
taxation.! On the other hand, although the higher taxes that would 
be needed would ultimately be offset, taking the national economy 
as a whole, by lower direct wage costs in industry, some countries 
would probably have to reform their tax systems to produce an 
adequate yield and create greater justice between different classes of 
tax payers. 

Even under this system, individual contributions by insured 
persons would be over and above the income from public sources 
whenever the latter only gave partial coverage and left the way 
open for supplementary schemes (whether compulsory or optional, 
or occupational or inter-occupational).? 

Some of these methods could be used either in succession or 
simultaneously and a similar system could be devised to finance 
insurance schemes for various classes of the self-employed. 

It may well be asked whether the time has not come to review 
the problem of financing certain schemes in its entirety, and not 
simply piecemeal in the hope of finding temporary solutions. A 
more objective basis for such a review would be provided by a 
study of probable financing trends over a fairly long period, taking 
account of demographic projections and forecasts of employment 
and wages. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


In any event, certain considerations must be borne in mind. 
The financial equilibrium of a social security system is not an end 
in itself. When the cost of health care increases because of medical 
or pharmaceutical progress, the rise in the expectation of life or 
changes in the structure of the population, equilibrium will inevi- 
tably become hard to achieve or maintain. Whatever the system, 
it will be important to avoid wasteful expenditure, to curtail 
abuses and overheads and to watch carefully for any economic 
setbacks that might create distortions as between one industry or 
country and another, or lead to the overloading of the whole 
economic system. This is one of the reasons why, without ignoring 

1 This is the basis of the social security system in the United Kingdom ; 
but it is interesting that even here a far from negligible part of total resources 
(33 per cent. in 1957-58) come from the contributions of insured persons and 
employers. 

2 As matters stand at present, however, such schemes can be financed by 
raising the level of assessable wages, especially for supervisory staffs. 
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special national circumstances, the measures taken to align legisla- 
tion in the Community countries and their probable consequences 
on the operation of the Common Market itseif must also be looked 
at from a European standpoint. 

On the other hand, it should not be forgotten that social security 
resources, when converted into benefits and in some cases capital 
assets (health and hospital equipment, welfare facilities and some- 
times housing, etc.), may have a beneficial influence on the economy 
by sharing out the national income more fairly in relation to the 
responsibilities and contributions of each citizen (e.g. by means of 
family allowances). 

Finally, it would be wrong to assume that any increase in state 
financial assistance or any takeover by the state of the whole cost 
of financing a scheme would inevitably mean state management, 
even though circumstances may make for the technical centralisa- 
tion of operations, for example by greater use of electronic equip- 
ment. Whatever happens it will be necessary, even if the old 
individual schemes are not always retained, to keep open local 
agencies or offices to maintain contact with insured people, provide 
them with information and give any health or welfare assistance 
that may be required in the light of individual circumstances. 

In such bodies, as also at the national level, it will be important 
to preserve appropriate opportunities of appeal and to give repre- 
sentatives of the insured persons themselves a share in manage- 
ment. This applies particularly to wage earners, who, although 
they will no longer pay in the form of deductions from their wages, 
will pay instead in the form of taxes. Moreover, the organisations 
concerned, especially the trade unions and mutual benefit societies, 
are understandably interested in retaining the powers that they 
have been granted in this field either directly or indirectly. Social 
progress should not rob institutions of their human element and 
any reform of social security finance will only be beneficial if, 
while improving the degree of social protection, it enables every 
citizen to continue to act like a free man. 





Economic Growth and Social Policy 
in Latin America 


The Seventh Conference of American States 
Members of the I.L.0. 


It is not the purpose of this article to summarise the discussions 
of the Seventh Conference of American States Members of the I.L.O. 
on each item of tts agenda» but rather to outline the background which 
led the Conference to lay particular emphasis on social policy in 
relation to economic growth. A summary of the debates will appear 
in due course in Industry and Labour, also published by tne I.L.O., 
and the full text of the resolutions adopted will be published in the 
Official Bulletin.* 


HE seventh in the series of American regional conferences 

which began in 1936 was held, after an interval of over four 
years, in April 1961. It took place, at the invitation of the Argen- 
tine Government, in Buenos Aires and was attended by 162 
delegates and advisers from 21 American countries. Also present 
were delegates from various international and regional inter- 
governmental organisations, together with a number of observers 
from other States Members, international employers’ and workers’ 
organisations and other non-governmental agencies. 

The Conference was held at a time when the social and economic 
position of the Latin American countries calls for a clearer under- 
standing of the demands of economic growth, with particular 
reference to the social policy that must accompany economic 


1 Tne agenda of the Conference comprised four items, on each of which 
the I.L.O. had prepared a report as follows: Report I: Report of the Director- 
General : Economic Growth and Social Policy (Geneva, 1961); Report II: 
Social Security for Migrants and Non-Nationals (mimeographed); Report 
III: Vocational Training (mimeographed); and Report IV: Conditions of 
Agricultural Workers (Wage-earning, Semi-independent and Independent) 
(mimeographed). A brief study based on the last-mentioned report appears 
elsewhere in this issue. 

2 A full record of the speeches and the reports discussed in the plenary 
sessions has been published in Spanish in Séptima Conferencia de los Estados 
de América Miembros de la O.1.T. : Actas (Geneva, I.L.O., 1961). 

3 For an account of the Sixth Conference held in Havana in September 
1956, see the article published in the International Labour Review, Vol. 
LXXIV, No. 6, Dec. 1956. 
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planning if the majority of the countries in the continent are to 
reverse the decline in their rate of growth and achieve living 
standards compatible with their own development needs, as well 
as with the deep-seated popular aspirations which have done so 
much to cause the political and social changes of recent years. 


BACKGROUND TO THE SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
POSITION IN LATIN AMERICA 


Much of the background to the social and economic position in 
Latin America and developments since the Second World War is 
dealt with in the Director-General’s Report to the Conference, 
the main theme of which was economic growth and social policy. 


Economic and Demographic Growth 


The rapid economic growth which took place in Latin America 
after the War levelled off somewhat from 1957 onwards. The increase 
in the gross domestic product of the region was 6 per cent. in 1955 
but fell from 6.9 per cent. in 1957 to 3.8 per cent. in 1958, and 
went on declining in 1959 to a level only slightly abead of the rate 
of population increase. Growth of the domestic product per head 
fell from 3.3 per cent. in 1955 to 0.3 per cent. in 1959 and, according 
to the figures available when the Conference met, showed signs of 
dropping still further. 

As can be seen from the accompanying table, between 1950 and 
1958 the average annual rates of growth of gross domestic product, 
population and product per head were 4.6, 2.5 and 2.1 per cent. 
respectively. The table shows that while rapid growth did occur 
in certain Latin American countries—usually those with the lowest 
incomes per head—the region as a whole has been progressing more 
slowly than certain developing countries in other parts of the world. 
This is particularly significant when the population increase is also 
taken into account. 

Latin America has the highest rate of population growth in 
the world. During the decade 1950-60, the rate in Africa, Asia, 
Oceania and North America was no higher than 1.6 per cent., 
while in Europe it was 0.8 per cent., but in Latin America it is 
calculated that between 1960 and 1975 it will amount to 2.8 per 
cent., followed by Asia with 2.1 per cent. and Africa and the 
U.S.S.R. with 1.8 per cent.2, This would involve an increase in the 


1 According to the Economic Survey of Latin America, 1960 (document 
E/CN.12/565), released by the Economic Commission for Latin America 
in 1961, 1960 was a year of recovery in which gross domestic product and 
domestic product per head grew by 3.7 and 1.2 per cent. respectively. 


2 For further details see “ Projections of Population and Labour Force * 
in International Labour Review, Vol. LX XXIII, No. 4, Apr. 1961, pp. 378-399. 
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GROWTH IN LATIN AMERICA AND OTHER REGIONS, 1950-58 
(Cumulative Annual Rates) 
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population of Latin America from something over 160 million in 
1950 to 205 million in 1960 and 303 million in 1975, assuming that 
there is no major fall in birth rates and that mortality rates con- 
tinue the general downward trend which has occurred since the 
War. The decline in economic growth shown by the figures quoted 
earlier accounts for the concern that is felt over the need to expand 
employment by 50 per cent. between now and 1975, when the 
employment opportunities for the existing labour force are already 
notoriously inadequate. 
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Active Population and Employment Structure 


With the population of Latin America expanding at this rate, 
the labour force may increase at the rate of 2.6 per cent. per year, 
raising the economically active population from 73 million to 
107 million in 15 years; over the same period the population between 
the ages of 15 and 64 will grow from 114 to 167 million. 

Between 1945 and 1955 employment outside agriculture 
increased by 9 million (to 29.5 million) while a further 4 million 
joined the agricultural labour force (which rose in consequence 
to some 30.4 million). Thus the proportion of workers employed 
in agriculture is declining (from two-thirds in 1925 to one-half 
in 1955) and, if the forecasts of the Economic Commission for 
Latin America are confirmed, by 1975, when there will be 35.5 
million persons in agriculture and 62 million in other occupations, 
the 1925 proportions will be reversed. These figures, which in other 
circumstances would be clear evidence of social and economic 
progress, are, in this case, an alarming sign of uncontrolled distor- 
tions in the pattern of employment through the failure of the 
distribution of the active population to conform to the real needs 
of the Latin American countries in their present stage of develop- 
ment. The above figures show that around 1975 persons in the 
non-agricultural labour force will represent 63.6 per cent. of the 
total labour force. If these numbers are to be absorbed by the 
labour market there will have to be a rapid expansion of industry— 
otherwise there will simply be a worsening of the process which 
took place between 1945 and 1955, when nearly two-thirds of the 
increase in the non-agricultural labour force was absorbed by the 
service trades and, as it happened, the bulk of these workers were 
attracted into the kind of tertiary occupations least calculated to 
raise living standards. Moreover, in some countries, to judge by 
the statistics available, not only did services expand but they did 
so at the expense of employment in industry which, as a result, did 
not prosper sufficiently. 

The relative size of urban and rural population is important 
from this point of view. Between 1945 and 1955 Cuba, Chile, 
Uruguay and Venezuela increased their urban and rural populations 
by 41.4 and 1.9 per cent. respectively; Costa Rica, Ecuador, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Nicaragua and Paraguay did so by 
47.1 and 27.4 per cent., Bolivia, Brazil, the Dominican Republic, 
El Salvador, Mexico, Panama and Peru by 53.4 and 18.2 per cent. 
and Argentina and Colombia by 36.5 and 11.1 per cent. The total 
increase in the urban population of Latin America was 43 per cent. 
(from 53.6 million in 1945 to 76.4 million in 1955), but this increase 
occurred mainly in the big cities with more than 100,000 inhabitants 
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(of which there are about 75), especially in the national capitals—the 
centres of political power—and the big industrial towns. In both 
cases the rate of industrialisation has lagged behind the rate of 
urbanisation just as, more generally, economic growth has failed 
to keep up with population growth. 


Income Distribution 


On the basis of real income per head at 1950 prices, the coun- 
tries of Latin America can be divided into five groups: Argentina, 
Uruguay and Venezuela with an average income per head of over 
$400 per year; Cuba and Chile with between $300 and $400; Brazil, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Mexico and Panama with between $200 and 
$300; the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Guatemala, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, Peru and El Salvador with between $100 and $200; and 
Bolivia, Haiti and Paraguay with less than $100. Between 1947 
and 1959, when the gross domestic product of the region increased 
from $34,200 million to $59,300 million, the value of product per 
head rose from $236 to $307.1 These figures are of limited value as 
a guide to living standards, partly because they do not accurately 
reflect the relative purchasing power of individual currencies and 
partly because income distribution is extremely uneven. In 
Venezuela about half the total income is in the hands of 12 per 
cent. of the families; in Chile a third of the national income goes to 
5 per cent. ; in Colombia the figures for 1953 showed that 41 per cent. 
of the national income was controlled by 5 per cent. of the popula- 
tion; in Mexico, in 1957, 16 per cent. of the population received 56.5 
per cent. of the total income ; while in Brazil it is calculated that 
63 per cent. of the income goes to 17 per cent. of the population. 
In the eight north-eastern states of the latter country the annual 
average income in 1954 equalled 21, 35, 38, 41 and 50 per cent. 
respectively of the average income in the advanced states of Sao 
Paulo, Rio Grande do Sul, Parana, Rio de Janeiro and Minas Gerais. 
In other words this means that 15 million “north-easterners” have 
an average income barely equal to a fifth of the cash income per head 
of the 7 million inhabitants of Sao Paulo and Rio de Janeiro. 
On the Peruvian High Plateau the average income per head of the 
small-holders and farm labourers, i.e. a total population of around 
4 million, appears to be very low indeed. In four departments of 
Colombia, with 41.5 per cent. of the population, income per head in 
1953 was equal to 150 per cent. of the national average. These few 
figures show the extent of the disparities which exist between 
different parts of the same country. 


1 According to provisional data for 1960, gross domestic product amounted 
to $63,000 million, and product per head to $315. 
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This state of affairs, which is of key importance in trying to 
link economic and social objectives together, led the Director- 
General, in his Report to the Conference, to comment that 
...In several cases a stage seems to have been reached in Latin America 
where there is no longer a mere natural inequality in progress but a perverse 


drifting apart of large areas, some moving ahead at sometimes impressive 
speed while others fall back, extreme poverty becoming worse than before. 


On this subject the Director-General also pointed out that a 
fairly sizable percentage of the revenues of Latin American Govern- 
ments is obtained from indirect taxation, and that— 

Low income groups usually have to pay a larger proportion of the total 


tax burden than would have been the case if this burden had been distributed 
among various groups by progressive income taxation. 


He added that the position was aggravated by the fact that 
“such income taxation as exists is evaded to a large extent ”. 

The Director-General also emphasised that the machinery for 
regulating the incomes of wage earners and salaried employees 
only in fact protects a very small segment of the labour force. 
Moreover, especially when this machinery covers the non-agricul- 
tural sections of the economy alone, it protects a small minority of 
the workers—the number of whom in manufacturing amounts to 
only 13 per cent. in Colombia, 17 per cent. in Mexico, 18 per cent. 
in Chile, 22 per cent. in Brazil and 23 per cent. in Argentina—and 
this state of affairs can only make things worse for the population 
at large. Moreover, there are wide differences between industrial 
and agricultural wages in Latin American countries. After discuss- 
ing various aspects of wage policies in relation to economic develop- 
ment, the Director-General expressed the following opinion: 

Provided reasonable and effective measures are taken to restrain the 
consumption of other, and particularly more privileged, groups in the 
community, and for so long as there continues to be much underemployment, 
the I.L.0O. has a duty, in the interests of economic development—which 
alone can raise living standards for the mass of the workers—to emphasise 
the importance of moderation and restraint in demanding and conceding 
wage increases. This is particularly important when inflationary measures 
which threaten to distort and thwart the process of economic growth need 
to be held in check. 

Few can doubt, however, that there are opportunities in the Latin 
American region for using fiscal policy more boldly and more effectively as 
an instrument for promoting social justice and economic development. 


While most speakers agreed with the Director-General on the 
urgent need to create productive employment and to use fiscal 
policy as a means of distributing income more fairly, e.g. by cutting 
indirect taxation and thereby benefiting the lower income groups, 
his suggestion that wage claims should be moderated was more con- 
troversial. The workers’ representatives, especially the Canadian 
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Workers’ delegate and the representative of the Workers’ group in 
the Governing Body, Mr. Sabroso Montoya, raised serious objec- 
tions to this and linked the question up with the report of the 
meeting of experts (called by the I.L.O.) on employment objectives 
and economic development, on which the Governing Body of the 
I.L.O. and the 45th Session of the International Labour Conference 
were due to give their opinion.! 


Education 


Approximately 40 per cent. of the population of Latin America 
over the age of 15 is illiterate. As might be expected, the position is 
particularly serious in the countryside. In 1950 the proportion of 
illiterates in the country districts was 80.3 per cent. in Nicaragua, 
77 per cent. in Haiti, 72 per cent. in Venezuela and nearly 67 per 
cent. in Brazil. Those children who do go to school receive on the 
average only two years’ education. According to surveys carried 
out by U.N.E.S.C.O., eight countries in the region with 70 per cent. 
of the total population conform to this average ; in seven countries 
with a combined total of 10 per cent. of the population the average 
is less than one year ; while in other countries with 20 per cent. of 
the total population it is four years. 

The number of children in the primary schools rose from 20 to 
25 million between 1956 and 1959. Yet in 1956 only 4 million 
children out of this school population had had more than three 
years’ primary education ; 15 million children were completely 
outside the school system, which explains the illiteracy rates 
mentioned earlier. In order to give them a proper education it 
will be necessary to build 500,000 class rooms at an initial cost of 
$1,500 million, with operating costs of around $600 million in addi- 
tion to the $1,000 million per year that the existing education sys- 
tems cost to run. In Latin America, however, expenditure on edu- 
cation has hardly ever exceeded 1.5 per cent. of the national income, 
compared with between 3 and 4 per cent. in the most highly 
industrialised countries, where income per head is also far higher. 


OPPORTUNITIES OF EMPLOYMENT AND VOCATIONAL AND 
TECHNICAL TRAINING 


The flood of new workers now joining the Latin American active 
population is mainly unskilled, and simply swells the great mass of 
workers whose only training consists of what they have picked up 


1 The experts’ report was submitted to the Conference in June 1961, as 
a supplement to the report prepared by the I.L.O. for the general discussion 
on the item on the agenda dealing with employment problems and policies. 
A summary of the discussion on this point will appear in this Review in due 
course. 
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on the job—usually quite haphazardly. The result is that while in 
certain circumstances oversupply of labour can be a useful stimulus 
to economic development in many countries, here it is a handicap 
because of the workers’ lack of training and their consequent low 
productivity. This problem is aggravated in Latin America by the 
absence of sufficient opportunities of productive employment, a 
position which contrasts with the relative ease with which the 
service trades and small-scale industries can absorb unskilled 
workers. 

Despite the current shortage of skilled labour, a far more serious 
obstacle to the expansion of industry and the modernisation of 
agriculture is the scarcity of other factors of production, especially 
capital. But since economic development compels greater industrial 
specialisation, faster technical change and greater emphasis on the 
modern industries, there is an urgent need for more entrepreneurs, 
engineers, technicians and skilled workers in strategic branches of 
manufacturing if the restrictions on expansion are to be overcome. 

The proportion of entrepreneurs and executives in Latin America 
per million inhabitants is between one-quarter and one-tenth of 
what it is in the most highly industrialised countries. The propor- 
tion of engineers and technicians in countries like Brazil, Chile and 
Mexico is roughly one-tenth of the number in the Federal Republic 
of Germany and France. The Economic Commission for Latin 
America, which arrived at these conclusions in its regional surveys, 
has also emphasised that the small proportion of mechanics and 
metal workers in relation to the total population employed in 
manufacturing and the total number of handicraft and skilled 
workers is a handicap to the establishment and expansion of 
processing and allied industries.1_ A rapid comparison of the figures 
for the school population about the middle of the last decade 
shows that there were few Latin American countries in which the 
number of students attending technical schools exceeded 6 per cent. 
of the population of the primary schools. The relevant percentages 


1 The table below shows the proportion of mechanics and metal workers in 
four countries (1950): 


As percentage of | 

No. per million jall handicraft and 
inhabitants | production 
workers | 


As percentage of | As percentage of 
total industrial |total manufactur- 
employment ing employment 
i 


Country 


le Sea 3,202 3 
a eae 13,171 45. 
ee ee 2,269 5. 
Venezuela... . 7,220 1 


Source: Estudio sobre la mano de obra en América latina, mimeographed document prepared for the 
Seventh Session of the Economic Commission for Latin America (1957). 
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were 8.4 in Argentina, 6.7 in Panama and 6.4 in Uruguay ; they 
varied between 3 and 3.5 per cent. in Colombia, Chile, Brazil and 
Guatemala and were still lower in the other countries. 

In estimating the need for skilled workers, engineers and 
technicians in the light of the economic development of Argentina, 
the Economic Commission for Latin America came to the conclu- 
sion that in order to achieve the desired rate of growth it would be 
necessary between 1956 and 1967 to increase the number of skilled 
workers from 210,000 to 485,000, the number of engineers from 
3,750 to 11,480 and the number of technicians from 19,230 to 
45,920. In Peru 5,000 technicians and engineers will be needed by 
about 1965, although the existing universities will have difficulty in 
training more than 3,000 by that time ; the available vocational 
training facilities will also have to be extended considerably if the 
number of skilled workers is to be increased from 24,000 to 66,000 
between 1956 and 1965. In Brazil the current vocational training 
and apprenticeship schemes—which are the most comprehensive in 
Latin America—can barely meet 45 per cent. of the demand for 
skilled workers created by industrial expansion ; until a few years 
ago the number of graduates specialising in various branches of 
industrial engineering was only equal to 30 per cent. of the need. 

As regards training for agriculture and stock raising, the recent 
survey by the United Nations Food and Agricultural Organisation 
showed that there are approximately 16,000 agricultural experts in 
Latin America as a whole, whereas about 42,000 will be needed if 
the technical needs of agriculture are to be fully met. In Costa 
Rica there is one agricultural expert for every 1,800 inhabitants, a 
proportion which is highly satisfactory when compared with the 
position in other countries of Central America and the Caribbean, 
where there is one expert for every 150,000 inhabitants. In 1955, 
however, there appear to have been only 6,700 students in the 45 
agricultural faculties and advanced institutions of Latin America 
and apparently only one student in five completed the course ; 
moreover, in 26 of these institutions, with a capacity of more than 
6,000 students, there were barely 3,500 on the books. A survey 
carried out by the Pan American Union in 1956-57 showed that 
(leaving out of account the rural primary schools) there were in 
Latin America some 140 agricultural schools of secondary standard 
with 9,700 pupils and an annual output of no more than 1,300. 

The figures regarding education, economic development and 
population trends quoted in the previous pages serve as a back- 
ground to the survey of vocational training in the report prepared 
by the I.L.O. for discussion by the Conference. After considering 
these facts and comparing experience in various countries, it 
adopted four resolutions listing the needs of the American countries 
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if they are to acquire the vocational training systems essential 
for their economic development. 

The principles and recommendations embodied in these resolu- 
tions deserve some mention. 

The Conference first emphasised the urgent need for creating 
more opportunities of productive employment in Latin America 
so as to counter unemployment and underemployment, which 
would otherwise become worse in the years ahead because of the 
extremely high rate of population increase. It agreed that in the 
planning of economic development close attention should be given 
to settling the employment objectives to be used as a guide in 
formulating and financing vocational and technical training schemes. 
In this the Conference echoed the concern expressed by the Director- 
General in his Report over the “serious unemployment and 
underemployment in overpopulated parts of the Caribbean”, the 
“substantial underemployment ” in certain other areas such as 
north-eastern Brazil, the underemployment “among urban and 
rural populations almost throughout the region, and the short- 
term unemployment problems, for example, as a result of falling 
world prices for metals . . . and programmes for monetary stabilisa- 
tion...”. Discussing this alarming state of affairs the Director- 
General pointed out that— 

If the I.L.O. is to play its full part in helping countries towards a balanced 
economic and social policy, it would seem that very high priority should 
be given to seeking answers to the question of what level of employment 
should be aimed at, and in what places and industries new jobs should be 
provided.... It should be possible to include in the I.L.O. technical 
assistance programmes projects, if governments were to request them, 
under which ... the I.L.O. might advise on questions of employment policy 
such as the extent and cost of unemployment and underemployment ; the 
advantages of a fast increase in employment as compared with other object- 


ives of development; ...and practical measures that may be taken to 
ensure that the economy uses as much manpower as is desirable. 


In the second place the Conference insisted unequivocally that 
educational and vocational training policies should be adapted 
to national economic development policies and should take account 
of the urgent need to create opportunities of productive employ- 
ment for the whole potential labour force of each country. It 
stressed the importance of planning vocational training schemes 
on the basis of accurate knowledge of the labour market derived 
from systematic study, preferably through a co-ordinated scheme 
for the regular collection and analysis of information received by 
public, quasi-public and private bodies, as well as through direct sur- 
veys. The purpose of such a scheme should be to advise on all aspects 
of manpower policy in relation to economic and social development, 
but the overriding need was to ascertain immediately the present 
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and future requirements for skilled labour, especially for highly 
qualified workers and technicians whose training required a number 
of years and must, therefore, be planned well ahead. On this 
subject the Conference decided to recommend separately to the 
I.L.O. that it should enlarge its technical assistance in manpower 
and employment matters with the aim of strengthening and 
expanding manpower services in the developing countries and 
improving the qualifications of their staffs. 

As regards the content of vocational training schemes, the 
Conference expressed the view that they should, at all levels, be 
adapted to economic and social realities and that, for example, 
vocational training schools should be linked with industry (espe- 
cially with the employers’ and workers’ organisations) and that 
there should be constant participation and co-operation by all the 
public and private bodies concerned with these problems. The 
Conference also called attention to forms of vocational training 
that might be given to conscripts during their military service. 

On the subject of vocational and further training, the Conference 
laid particular stress on the experience of the Brazilian National 
Industrial Apprenticeship Service (SENAI), and the National 
Commercial Apprenticeship Service (SENAC), the Argentine 
National Technical Educational Council, the Colombian National 
Apprenticeship Service (SENA), the Venezuelan National Co- 
operative Education Institute (I.N.C.E.) and the Chilean National 
Vocational Training Committee, in connection with the establish- 
ment of nation-wide manpower services based on a working partner- 
ship between the State, employers and workers, and financed by 
special levies linked with the growth in output. The Conference 
also underlined the importance of vocational and further training 
for adult workers in view of the low standards of education referred 
to earlier and the large-scale influx into industry of underemployed 
adults with no previous qualifications. In other words, in their 
initial stages, national apprenticeship services should concentrate 
on the training of the young, but owing to acute shortage of skills 
inherited from the past (in virtually the whole labour force) there 
was a need for short training courses to fit adult workers also for 
industrial employment so that they could cope with technical 
change and the demands of higher productivity. The Conference 
pointed out the lessons to be learned from the intensive courses 
in special centres and the short training courses on the job given 
in Brazil, Chile, Colombia and Peru. 

Since the establishment of new national vocational training 
schemes and the conversion of existing schemes, the preparation 
of training programmes, the training of the instructors themselves 
and the provision of the necessary facilities and equipment all 
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require a great amount of investment and adjustment, the Confer- 
ence decided to recommend that the I.L.O. should set up an 
Inter-American Research and Documentation Centre on Vocational 
Training to pool the experience of individual countries and co- 
ordinate training activities throughout Latin America. 

As regards training in the rural areas, the Conference agreed 
on the contribution that various methods could make towards 
increasing employment and income, and improving living conditions. 
It was recognised, however, that training in handicrafts was less 
important than financial and technical aid in organising the work, 
calculating costs, introducing co-operative methods of buying 
materials and tools, the marketing of output and the supply of 
credit. More generally the Conference agreed that vocational 
training schemes for agricultural and rural occupations should fit 
in with national economic development and education policies 
and suggested that, for this purpose, national tripartite agricultural 
vocational training committees should advise governments. The 
Conference recommended measures to increase the numbers and 
improve the quality of the medium-level staffs needed for the 
development and modernisation of agriculture, with special 
emphasis on ways and means of training agricultural technicians 
and inducing them to remain in the rural areas. It pointed out 
that the need for higher productivity in farming entailed faster 
dissemination of knowledge about technical changes and the 
encouragement of voluntary efforts by the rural population to 
counter underemployment by creating supplementary or alternative 
jobs, thereby reinforcing government attempts to modernise the 
countryside. 


RURAL PROBLEMS 


Between 1950 and 1958 agriculture accounted for about 70 per 
cent. of the total value of national physical production in Ecuador, 
one-half or more in Brazil, Colombia and Peru, nearly two-fifths 
in Chile and Mexico, about one-third in Argentina and less than 
one-sixth in Venezuela. Over the same period farm output per 
head increased by 12 per cent. or barely 1.5 per cent. per year. 
In recent years about 8 per cent. of Latin American imports from 
the industrialised countries have consisted of foodstuffs, and their 
value rose from $563 million in 1953 to $639 million in 1959. 

It so happens that about nine-tenths of Latin American exports 
consist of primary products. Not only did imports of food increase 
but, owing to the steady worsening in the terms of trade (amounting 
to 12 per cent. between 1953 and 1958, with a further deterioration 
in 1959), Latin America received in the latter year $1,700 million 
less for its exports than if prices had remained constant. 
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Owing to the need to obtain currency to pay for the imports of 
capital goods required for economic development and the modern- 
isation of industry and the inadequate supply of foodstuffs for the 
cities and their growing populations, Latin America must expand its 
food output substantially, and, in some cases, must also diversify 
it rapidly so as to break the pernicious dependence of single-product 
economies on fluctuations in the world market. Farm output must 
also be expanded in order to create large internal markets for 
industrial goods (which, in most countries, only exist in advanced 
areas), so that the Latin American economies can expand internally 
in addition to developing on a continent-wide basis under such 
schemes as the Latin American Free Trade Association. However, 
in order to achieve this, it would appear to be necessary for the 
bulk of Latin American countries to tackle the key problem of 
improving and overhauling their agrarian structures. As the 
Director-General stated in his Report— 

The static agrarian patterns in the countryside are largely responsible 
for low productivity and output, inadequate standards of living and low 
incomes, poor rates of capital formation, lack of incentives for improvement, 
a low educational level and inappropriate systems of labour remuneration. 


And all these adverse factors are contributing to the discontent of the 
yeasant and to the rural exodus causing the congestion in towns. 
5 


It has been calculated ! that in Latin America there are approxi- 


mately 7.5 million farm holdings with a total area of more than 723 
million hectares. Of this number, 72.6 per cent. are below 20 
hectares in size and between them cover 27 million hectares ; farms 
between 20 and 100 hectares account for 18 per cent. of the total 
number and have an area of 60.6 million hectares ; 8 per cent. are 
between 100 and 1,000 hectares and total approximately 166 million 
hectares, while the remaining 1.4 per cent., consisting of farms of 
more than 1,000 hectares, cover an area of nearly 470 million 
hectares. This is sufficient indication of the prevalence of both 
very small and very big holdings and, for the purpose of this article, 
no further elaboration is needed, although it should be added that 
many plantations and farms must be big if they are to be efficient. 

According to the report prepared by the I.L.O. as a basis for 
discussion on the conditions of agricultural workers, the proportion 
of tenants of all kinds in Latin America (as shown by the latest 
census figures) was 20.59 per cent. in Venezuela, 20.80 per cent. in 
the Dominican Republic, 29.39 per cent. in Guatemala, 34.73 per 
cent. in Uruguay, 37.27 per cent. in Argentina and 53.9 per cent. in 
Cuba. In three countries there were very high percentages of 


1 Figures calculated or collected by the Department of Sociology of the 
National University of Colombia 
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squatters—35.77 per cent. in Venezuela, 48.6 per cent. in Paraguay 
and 67.29 per cent. in Panama. 

Ways and means of changing Latin American agriculture, and 
particularly the kind of policy that would put an end to the uneven 
distribution of property and inadequate systems of land tenure, 
dominated many of the speeches made by delegates in the debate on 
the Director-General’s Report. They emphasised the urgent need 
for rural development as part of a general development policy if the 
region were to make rapid economic progress. Side by side with 
these discussions the Conference Committee on Agriculture reviewed 
law and practice on the conditions of employment of wage-earning 
agricultural workers as well as the supervision and enforcement of 
the law ! ; the position of tenant farmers, sharecroppers and similar 
categories of farm workers; farm tenancy, share cropping and 
other contracts ; forms of access to ownership ; and general living 
conditions in agriculture. 

The Conference stated that access to land ownership should be 
recognised, taking into account the objective of satisfying the 
economic needs of each country and the social aspirations of the 
agricultural population, and recommended that this aim should be 
pursued by means of general land reform schemes or resettlement, 
adding that compensation should be paid when privately owned 
land holdings were subdivided ; a condition of such schemes should 


be that they led to an increase in productivity. 
It further considered (and stated in its resolution on social 
policy and economic development) that any measures taken to 


‘ 


change the agrarian structure should be “ considered as part of an 
integrated programme of rural economic development ”. Accord- 
ing to the resolution on the conditions of agricultural workers this 
would entail steps to foster co-operative organisations * and small- 
scale industries, the organisation of special agricultural education 
and training schemes, the granting of credit and the opening-up of 
markets through the modernisation of transport and the channels 
of distribution. The resolution on vocational training emphasises 
the desirability of strengthening existing agricultural extension 
services so as to train community leaders who can gradually 
introduce modern techniques in traditionally rural societies, while 
at the same time helping the farmers who benefit by land reform 
and settlement schemes to cope with their new responsibilities. 


1 Owing to the special importance of these technical subjects affecting 
wage-earning agricultural workers, this issue of the Review contains a 
synopsis of the report prepared by the I.L.O. and of the main conclusions 
adopted by the Conference regarding this class of farm worker. 

* For an analysis of the prospects of the co-operative movement in Latin 
America, see ‘“ Some Trends in the World Co-operative Movement”, in 
International Labour Review, Vol. LX XIX, May 1959, pp. 546-549. 
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As regards tenants, sharecroppers and other classes of semi- 
independent and independent farm workers! the Conference pro- 
posed that national authorities should grant them adequate pro- 
tection in the form of minimum statutory standards. Organisations 
of these workers—which should be fostered where possible—should 
be consulted over the establishment of these standards, which 
should give them security of tenure and promote the rational 
use of the land through the introduction of satisfactory con- 
trolled conditions, the progressive abolition of the performance of 
personal services, the conversion of share-farming into tenancies 
based on the payment of cash rent instead of rent in kind (taking 
into consideration variations in the purchasing power of money) 
and the establishment of procedures for the speedy settlement of 
disputes between landlords and farmers. 


SOcIAL SECURITY 


When the first Conference of American States Members of the 
I.L.O. was held (in 1936) there were only seven Latin American 
countries with compulsory social security schemes. By the time the 
Seventh Conference met, there were schemes in all the countries of 
the region, most of them established with technical assistance from 
the I.L.O. in the form of advice on the systems most suited to local 
conditions. In view of the social problems facing the Latin American 
countries special importance attaehes to the gradual extension of 
existing social security schemes outside the main towns ? and to the 
agricultural population.* In half the Latin American countries 
farm workers are completely excluded from coverage, and in only 
three countries is there—at least in principle—a scheme which 
simultaneously covers all branches of the economy. 

Despite the magnitude of these problems the Conference was 
asked to concentrate on the task begun by the Fifth Conference of 
American States Members of the I.L.O. at Petropolis, namely 
the maintenance of the social security rights of migrant workers.‘ 
The report prepared by the I.L.O. described those aspects of 
current social security schemes that had most influence on the 


1 The position of these workers was examined by the I.L.O. in greater 
detail than in its report to the Conference in a survey entitled The Landless 
Farmer in Latin America, Studies and Reports, New Series, No. 47 (Geneva, 
I.L.O., 1957). 

2 On this subject see “ Gradual Extension of Social Insurance Schemes in 
Latin American Countries ”’, in International Labour Review, Vol. LX XVIII, 
No. 3, Sep. 1958. 

3 See Social Security in Agriculture, report prepared by the I.L.O. for the 
Sixth Meeting of the Inter-American Social Security Conference, 1960. 

4 See “ The Fifth Conference of American States Members of the I.L.O.”, 
in International Labour Review, Vol. LXVI, No. 1, July 1952. 
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protection of migrant and non-national workers, the attempts at 
international regulation and co-ordination with a view to giving 
them better protection, and the technical prospects of working 
out a multilateral social security Convention between the American 
States. 

The report emphasised the scale of international migration by 
workers since the end of the Second World War. Thus permanent 
immigration from American States into the United States between 
1946 and 1957 amounted to approximately 880,000 persons, 
120,000 of them in 1957 alone; and, of these, 70,000 came (in 
decreasing order of importance) from Mexico, Central America and 
South America. Temporary immigration is even greater, amounting 
in recent years to somewhere between 430,000 and 445,000 Mexican 
workers. In Latin America the biggest movement has been to 
Argentina which, between 1946 and 1959, received 260,000 persons 
from other South American countries, and to Venezuela which, 
in 1958, took over 28,000 United States citizens and other groups 
of less than 5,000 persons from other Latin American countries. 

In the view of the I.L.O. there was, technically speaking, 
nothing to stop the American countries (unlike those of Europe) 
from proceeding direct to the regional co-ordination of social 
security schemes without passing through the long preliminary 
stage of bilateral agreements. This seemed to be a reasonable 
forecast in view of the tendency for immigration within the con- 
tinent to grow between 1946 and 1957 in the direction of the 
United States and certain South American countries. Schemes for 
economic association and integration appear to support this trend ; 
for example in 1958 certain Central American States (later joined 
by Panama) signed a treaty of free trade and economic integration, 
while in February 1960 the Latin American Free Trade Association 
was established in Montevideo as a first step towards the formation 
of a Latin American Common Market. 

Accordingly the Mexican Government delegate stated that 
“ economic development as a result of the Latin American Common 
Market will lead not only to movements of capital, material resources, 
and goods, but also to shifts in the labour force, which will require 
adequate protection”. The representative of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions also emphasised the desirabil- 
ity of multilateral social security Conventions between the American 
countries, and pointed to the possible effect of readjustment in the 
Latin American economy and the diversification of agricultural 
and industrial production as a result of schemes for economic 
co-operation and integration. The Brazilian Government delegate 
argued that “the idea of an American social security code is not 
absurd, although it would be more difficult to achieve than a 
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” 


European code...”, while the Argentine Government adviser 
emphasised that “the scheme for a Latin American Common 
Market raises, as a matter of urgency, the question of giving long- 
term social protection . . . to migrant workers. Labour mobility, 
both inside and outside the Common Market, will be difficult if the 
workers cannot retain their social security benefits, especially their 
long-term rights. Inability to do this would hamper migration 
of the technical manpower needed to carry out development and 
productivity schemes.” 

The Conference, however, although it did not draft a regional 
Convention, acknowledged the importance of concluding inter- 
national agreements on such problems as equality of treatment 
for non-naticnals and nationals, the determination of the national 
legislation applicable to them, the maintenance of rights that have 
been or are being acquired, and mutual administrative assistance 
between social security authorities and institutions in the American 
countries. It added that such agreements should be based on 
similar principles, and attached to its resolution on this subject a 
series of technical clauses for information and guidance in drafting 
bilateral and multilateral agreements. At the same time it called 
upon the I.L.O. to consider the best procedures for facilitating 
their conclusion, to continue its studies and other work in the field 
and to provide the necessary technical assistance for the purpose. 


SociAL PoLicy AND Economic DEVELOPMENT 


Some facts were given earlier on the social and economic 
background of the problems that the Latin American countries are 
trying to tackle by their own development policies. Special con- 
sideration was given at the Conference to two questions which the 
majority of the delegates agreed to be of exceptional importance 
for the progress of their region, namely the employment and 
vocational training policies needed to overcome the shortage of 
skilled labour and to eliminate unemployment and underemploy- 
ment, and a policy of fair income distribution which, as a first 
stage, would require reforms in tax systems and agrarian structures. 
These questions were discussed by the Conference, however, within 
a broader framework—social policy as a key factor in development, 
considered from the twofold standpoint of social objectives and 
economic needs. The views of the delegates were expressed in a 
resolution on social policy and economic development, and also 
(in broader terms) in the Declaration of Buenos Aires, which the 
Conference adopted as a summary of its conclusions. 

In the first place the Conference expressed its unanimous con- 
viction that “in public policies and programming for economic 
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development ” it is essential that “ the highest possible standards 
of well-being for the community as a whole be constantly and 
explicitly borne in mind ”. If economic development is to result in 
a fair system of distribution, it must be founded on an independent 
economy, which can be brought into being only by the establish- 
ment and development of basic industries. This was emphasised 
by the President of the Argentine Republic in his speech at the 
opening session of the Conference. All the delegates agreed with 
Dr. Frondizi that the magnitude of the problem of underdevelop- 
ment and the large variations in individual countries between the 
modern industrialised areas and those that had lagged behind as a 
result of technological dualism called for more rapid industrialisa- 
tion and the modernisation of agriculture. Accordingly, the 
Conference considered that “ programmes for economic develop- 
ment should ensure a reasonable balance in the distribution of the 
benefits which such programmes are intended to bring about over 
time and as between regions and social groups ” and laid special 
stress on regional and rural development, having regard to the 
need for “the desirability of an appropriate and equitable land 
tenure system ” and for a fiscal and monetary policy giving “ the 
fullest consideration ... to the possibilities of fostering economic 
improvement of low-income social groups.. .”. 

There was widespread agreement on the need for balanced 
economic and social development, and on ways and means of achiev- 
ing it. In the view of the delegates this balance required “ co-ordi- 
nation of economic and social planning, since in the absence of such 
co-ordination the social ends of development are in danger of being 
overlooked ”. The Conference urged, therefore, that “ economic and 
social criteria covering programming and policy making [should 
be fully integrated, placing economic objectives in harmony with 
social goals ”. The importance of this is worth emphasising because 
it involves implicit recognition of the fact that the majority of 
Latin American countries are aiming at orderly and steady econo- 
mic growth combined with social progress, and seem prepared to 
follow the example of countries like Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, 
Peru and Venezuela, which have set up central agencies to co-ordin- 
ate and plan their economic development by laying down economic 
aims and methods, attracting international and bilateral financial 
aid, and seeking technical assistance from regional and inter- 
national governmental organisations. 

The Conference indicated in some detail the path to be followed. 
Thus, in referring to the agricultural workers, it came to the con- 
clusion that any improvement in their conditions should be con- 
sidered as part of an integrated programme of rural economic and 
social development, and should be related to general development 
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plans. To this end efforts should be made to correct all situations or 
policies which result in disequilibrium between the agricultural 
sector and other branches of the economy. On the subject of 
vocational training the Conference stated that “in each country 
steps should be taken to ensure the continuous collaboration in the 
field of technical education and vocational training of employers, 
farmers and workers, and the co-ordination of training institutions 
among themselves, and with the public bodies responsible for 
economic planning”. As was seen earlier, the Conference also 
suggested that each country should have a central agency to collate 
information on employment objectives, economic development and 
vocational training schemes. The resolution on indigenous peoples 
passed by the Conference similarly urged governments, in planning 
the integration of these peoples and taking practical action to carry 
it out, to proceed (as in Bolivia, Colombia, Ecuador and Peru, i.e. 
the four countries which are now receiving international technical 
assistance under the Andean Indian Programme run by the I.L.O.) 
in accordance with general economic and social development plans 
and detailed land reform, settlement, education, health and rural 
development plans. 

This marked concern on the part of the Latin American countries 
that economic and social policies should be dovetailed into general 
economic development plans also found expression in the desire for 
more concerted action by the international agencies giving technical 
and financial aid to Latin America. For example the Conference 
included two requests in the Declaration of Buenos Aires. The 
first pointed out the desirability and urgency of closer collabora- 
tion by the International Labour Organisation with other inter- 
national and regional bodies, such as the Organisation of American 
States, the Economic Commission for Latin America, the Inter- 
American Development Bank (which will administer nearly four- 
fifths of the $500 million supplied by the United States Govern- 
ment in the interests of Inter-American social progress) and the 
Latin American Free Trade Association set up by the Montevideo 
Treaty. The second pointed out the urgent need for all these 
organisations to use their resources on behalf of economic and 
social development in Latin America in a “co-ordinated and 
effective manner ”. 

As regards the integration of the indigenous peoples—one of the 
worst problems facing the Andean countries—the Conference 
particularly recommended that there should be the closest co-ordina- 
tion and co-operation between the Andean Indian Programme and 
the technical assistance and financial programmes of the Organisa- 
tion of American States, the Inter-American Development Bank and 
the Economic Commission for Latin America. It pointed out that 
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the Inter-American Programme of Social Development ! laid down 
in the Act of Bogota in September 1960 by the Special Committee 
for the Study of New Measures of Economic Co-operation “ offers 
members favourable opportunitites for completing, consolidating 
and expanding the work [of integration] already done in this field 
within the framework of the economic and social development 
plans being carried out or to be undertaken in the immediate 
future in the Andean countries ”. 

The planning of development along the lines just referred to 
was not a matter for the Conference alone. There were repeated 
statements by both the Government and the Employers’ and 
Workers’ delegates urging the need for regular large-scale consulta- 
tions and collaboration with organisations representing the com- 
munity. Among those who placed most emphasis on this point was 
the representative of the International Federation of Christian Trade 
Unions, who summed up the commonest arguments as follows : 


Neither governments nor business men nor workers nor technicians are 
capable by themselves of planning in a way which takes account of every 
need. Planning organisations must be set up—as has been done in some 
countries—with a certain amount of independence vis-a-vis governments 
and political parties and with freedom and power to plan by themselves. . . . 
In these agencies the public interest must take precedence over the interest 
of individual sections of the community.... On the workers’ side... 
although we are fully conscious of our right to priority treatment as regards 
many major problems, we realise that the interests of the national community 
and of Latin America itself must come before our own class interest... . 


It was essential, however, that the workers should be regarded 
“not simply as a major factor in the discussions, meetings and 
work involved in the planning process but as fully responsible 
partners in the analysis, planning and management of the econ- 
omy ” ; they were therefore entitled to a “ position of responsibility 

1 There are close parallels between the Bogota programme and the series 
of recommendations approved by the Buenos Aires Conference. Thus, for 
example, the Bogota programme called for (a) measures for the improve- 
ment of rural living and land use, covering such aspects as the revision of 
legislation and agrarian institutions so as to ensure a widespread and fair 
distribution of land ownership; the introduction of just systems of taxation 
and the promotion of the efficient use of landholdings, especially idle pri- 
vately owned land ; the reclamation and settlement of land ; the raising of 
productivity ; the provision of basic facilities and the granting of aid to 
farmers in the shape of extension facilities, assistance in marketing, educa- 
tion and training; (b) measures for the improvement of housing, communal 
facilities, education and vocational training systems, and public health, 
including the progressive introduction of sickness, maternity, injury, invali- 
dity and other forms of insurance in both urban and rural areas ; (c) measures 
for the modernisation of domestic resources such as the accumulation of 
domestic savings, the improvement of existing tax systems, and changes in 
the allocation of tax revenue designed to channel an adequate share of the 
available income into the forms of social development advocated by the 
programme. 
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where they could give their views and take part in the guidance 
of the economy ”. 

Summarising the discussion on this point, the Director-General 

of the I.L.O. agreed that “the strategy for social development 
has to be thought out and applied, advancing step by step with 
the possibilities created by economic growth and in turn itself 
promoting further growth”. Accordingly— 
... there should be a closer association between those who frame and 
carry out social policies and those who work for economic development. 
This applies in governments where labour ministries and social security 
institutions as well as educational and public health authorities need to 
participate in some appropriate form in the preparation of economic develop- 
ment and to feel the force of economic imperatives in devising their own 
programmes. But social and labour policy, of course, goes beyond the 
sphere of government ; and some means needs to be found for associating 
the varied representatives of workers’ and employers’ interests with the 
formulation of national economic policies. 

The Conference, in its Declaration of Buenos Aires, placed on 
record its conviction that it was urgent “ for governments, employ- 
ers and workers to seek equitable, co-ordinated and effective solu- 
tions as required for the orderly implementation of programmes of 
economic and social development and improvement of public 
services ” and in its resolution on social policy it urged that “ effec- 
tive forms of consultation and co-operation ” should be promoted. 
Turning its attention to the form of labour relations best suited 
to the developing countries, the Conference felt it advisable to 
recommend that the I.L.O. should use all the means at its disposal 
to help “representatives of public authorities and all workers’ 
and employers’ organisations to examine the problems raised by 
economic development in a climate of objectivity and in a construc- 
tive spirit ” ; and—among other methods—it advocated the study 
of procedures for associating employers’ and workers’ organisations 
in the elaboration and implementation of all programmes of 
economic development and improvement of public services. It 
also urged procedures which would help to settle labour disputes 
likely to jeopardise the carrying out of such programmes. The 
aim of these procedures—as recommended in the resolution on 
social policy—should be “the rapid and equitable solution of 
such labour conflicts as may rise in the course of economic develop- 
ment ”. 

In the view of the Conference this also called for greater efforts 
(both nationally and internationally) to extend workers’ education, 
particularly the training of trade union leaders ; and in another 
resolution the Conference urged the I.L.O. to continue and extend 
its activities in this field. Of equal importance was the emphasis 
placed by the Conference on the need to encourage the establish- 
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ment and development of trade unions capable of discharging their 
responsibilities. Accordingly the Declaration of Buenos Aires 
emphasised the need—which had been reiterated by many Workers’ 
delegates—for the full and resolute participation of the forces 
representing labour and management on the basis of the funda- 
mental principles laid down for the protection of human rights in 
the I.L.0. Conventions concerning forced labour, freedom of 
association and non-discrimination. This insistence was particularly 
marked in the case of the right of association of farm workers and 
was reflected in the appropriate resolution. 

Other far-reaching themes dealt with in connection with 
economic development were the raising of productivity and the 
investment needed to speed-up the rate of growth. Some aspects 
of the former question were discussed by the Conference in relation 
to agriculture, the need to combat rural and urban underemploy- 
ment and the employment and vocational training policies required 
in various branches of the economy. The Conference passed a 
special resolution giving its views on the relation between the 
introduction of modern methods of management and the raising 
of productivity. Because of the need for economic growth, industry 
—both public and private—must rely to an increasing extent on 
modern technology (having due regard to its effect on employment) 
and on improvements in the quality and numbers of supervisors 
at all levels. In the words of the United States Workers’ delegate— 

. is a mistake to assume that higher productivity depends entirely on the 
workers’ willingness to produce more. ... The skill of the management 
in organising production, the substitution of new machinery for old .. . and 
above all the existence of a spirit of confidence between management and 


workers are just as important, if not more important, than the workers’ 
readiness to increase their physical exertions. 


Mr. Sabroso Montoya, representative of the Workers’ group of 
the I.L.O. Governing Body, also commented that “ productivity 
plans will come to grief unless they take account of the worker in 
his twofold capacity of producer and consumer ”. For his part, the 
Venezuelan Employers’ delegate acknowledged that business men 
often lacked the experience and technical knowledge or the capital 
needed to expand ; in his opinion “ the labour force is unskilled 
(despite the fact that it has no difficulty in adapting itself to 
technical progress and in learning to become more efficient) while 
managements are immature. ... What has happened has been that 
we have launched into industrialisation without adequate prepara- 
tion.” 

In view of these needs the I.L.O. has started an operational 
programme to foster and extend knowledge of the principles and 
techniques of efficient management. It emphasises that in addi- 
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tion to short-term methods of raising productivity by such technical 
devices as work study, it is also necessary to tackle the broader 
question of management in general because training programmes 
for workers, foremen, technicians and executives will not pay off 
unless the management itself understands and applies certain of the 
principles and techniques of efficient administration. At the same 
time, the spread of these principles and techniques gives manage- 
ments a better understanding of their responsibilities for vocational 
training and of the need for co-operation with educational agencies. 

Circumstances are now more favourable in this field. Latin 
American managers and business men are more willing than in the 
past to devote themselves systematically to industrial management 
instead of aiming at short-term trading profits. 

The Conference also made a number of observations on this 
question in its resolution on management development and the 
raising of productivity. After referring to resolutions passed at 
other I.L.O. conferences ! it asks the Organisation to continue its 
activities in this direction, suggests that it call a meeting of experts 
to make recommendations on policies of management development 
and productivity suited to the needs of the American countries, 
emphasises the desirability of a comprehensive approach towards 
the training of managers, executives and other supervisory staffs 
and indicates possible sources of finance for technical assistance in 
this field. 

On the subject of investment there was general agreement that 
it was necessary to promote a growing volume of investment in 
all the Latin American countries, and it was felt to be of particular 
importance that this investment should be channelled into pro- 
ductive and dynamic industries, and that speculation and con- 
spicuous expenditure should be discouraged—for it would be 
difficult to win popular support for a policy of economic develop- 
ment if investment programmes simply perpetuated the unequal 
distribution of income. The view was also put forward repeatedly 
that, while (as the Director-General pointed out in his Report) it 
was difficult to imagine economic development taking place with- 
out inflation, it was necessary to curb inflationary forces, if this 
were at all possible, by a policy of raising the level of savings and 
taxation. There was wide agreement between the three groups 
represented at the Conference on the need for tax systems to be 
designed in such a way as to increase the rate of saving by the 
people and the level of industrial capitalisation. Nevertheless, as 
the Colombian Employers’ delegate pointed out— 


1 For a short summary of these resolutions see “ The Sixth Conference of 
American States Members of the International Labour Organisation ”, in 
International Labour Review, Vol. LX XIV, No. 6, Dec. 1956. 
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As regards capital investment we must certainly begin by mobilising 
and using our own savings ; but outside aid is essential, not simply in the 
form of additional and non-competing capital investment but also—and 
above all—in the form of a policy of fair prices for our basic export products, 
which are sold on the international market, so as to prevent any undue 
fluctuations and give our peoples a fair reward for their efforts. Until this 
happens the unbalance in our external trade will not only prevent any 
increase in domestic investment but will also hold up the ambitious monetary 
and credit policy needed to create higher levels of employment. 


The Conference echoed this concern in the Declaration of 
Buenos Aires which noted that the peoples of America were faced 
with— 


. a lack of balance in many of the American economies which makes them 
excessively dependent upon uncontrolled fluctuations in world markets, 
scarcity of capital, the need for more extensive industrialisation and modern- 
isation of equipment, and for an economic and social climate which provides 
all the conditions necessary to encourage both private and public investment. 


In more detail the Declaration of Buenos Aires, which embodies 
in a single statement the main conclusions reached by the Conference 
in its discussion on social policy in relation to economic growth, 
pointed out the urgent need— 


(a) for all social and economic policy to be based on free democratic 
government, respect for personal freedom and freedom of association, the 
promotion of a climate favourable to investment, respect for property and 
the abolition of privileges ; 


(b) for governments to give immediate effect to the standards of social 
legislation, adapting them to economic and social realities in harmony with 
the pertinent I.L.O. Conventions and Recommendations and supplementing 
them with the administrative and financial measures required to eliminate 
the obstacles to balance economic and social development in the countries ; 


(c) for employers and their organisations to make an effort to increase 
the rate of investment, to mechanise production, to be mindful of the 
needs of consumers, to promote the training of workers at the various 
levels of skill and to increase the real wages of their workers ; 


(d) for workers and their organisations to contribute their maximum 
effort to greater economic development and increased production of goods, 
as an essential for the achievement and preservation of their legitimate 
social objectives ; 

(e) for governments, employers and workers to seek together equitable, 
co-ordinated and effective solutions, as required for the orderly implementa- 
tion of programmes of economic and social development and improvement 
of public services ; 

(f) for governments to develop basic programmes for stabilisation of 
commodity markets at fair prices ; 

(g) for the international organisations, both universal and regional, 
to utilise fully their resources in a co-ordinated and effective manner to 
promote economic and social development ; 
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(h) for the International Labour Organisation, continuing the programme 
already laid down and taking account of the discussion and resolutions of 
this Conference, to give special emphasis to its work in the fields of employ- 
ment policy, productivity, vocational training, sound management methods, 
workers’ education, labour-management relations in both public and private 
employment, and the integration of indigenous populations. 
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On 14 September 1959 the President of the United States approve 
“an Act to provide for the reporting and disclosure of certain financial 
transactions and administrative practices of labour organisations and 
employers, to prevent abuses in the administration of trusteeships by 
labour organisations, to provide standards with respect to the election of 
officers of labour organisations, and for other purposes” (known as 
the Labour-Management Reporting and Disclosure Act, 1959, or 
popularly as the Landrum-Griffin Act).2 This enactment supplements 
and amends the former legislation (the Taft-Hartley Act) in certain 
fundamental respects. 

In the following pages Mr. Weisz reviews the circumstances that 
led to the passage of the new Act, explains its most important provisions 
and describes the machinery set up in the United States Department of 
Labour to administer it. 


HE subject of labour relations legislation in the United States 
has already received some attention in publications of the 
International Labour Office.* Some aspects of the 1959 Labour- 


1 Mr. Weisz was formerly Chief of the Division of Foreign Labour Condi- 
tions, Bureau of Labour Statistics in Washington, and U.S. Representative 
to the Manpower Committee of the O.E.E.C. in Paris. 

? Public Law 86-257, 86th Congress, S. 1555. See I.L.0.: Legislative 
Series, 1959—U.S.A. 1. 

’ For an especially useful early summary of this legislation see John E. 
LAWYER: “ The United States Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947”, 
in International Labour Review, Vol. LVI, No. 2, Aug. 1947, pp. 125-166. 
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Management Reporting and Disclosure Act itself have been sum- 
marised, in so far as they have had relevance to specific studies.! 

The purpose of this article is to describe this new legislation 
within the general context of United States legislation in the field 
of labour-management relations. 


BACKGROUND OF LEGISLATION RELATING TO LABOUR’S RIGHTS 2 


The first attempts of working men in the United States to form 
labour organisations were declared by the courts to be illegal 
conspiracies. The very existence of the early unions was subject to 
such strong attack that, until 1842, labour organisations were in a 
constant state of peril. 

With the court decision rendered in 1842 in the landmark case 
of Commonwealth v. Hunt, the existence of labour organisations 
was legalised. The new challenge to organised labour lay rather 
in meeting direct attacks on union activities by employers and 
countering the use by the latter of governmental machinery to 
vitiate union efforts. Thus, although labour organisations were 
legal entities beginning with 1842, and workers had the right to 
join unions, employers by and large had a parallel right to dis- 
charge workers who did so. 

This “ coexistence ” of two equal “ rights ” did not improve the 
situation of the bulk of American wage earners. Employers found it 
easy to defeat the rights of workers. Furthermore, they were fre- 
quently able to utilise the courts to obtain injunctions, that is, to 
prohibit strike activity through legal proceedings. Thus, even 
during this period of technical “ equality ”, the economic pressure of 
employers and the police power of government were often used to 
defeat efforts at union organisation. 

The First World War provided a hint of what was to come in 
labour-management relations in the United States. During that 
period the Government enunciated, as a temporary war measure, 
the policy that employers should be required to bargain in good 
faith with unions chosen by workers. Having such a governmen- 
tally guaranteed right, unions were happy to pledge their co-opera- 
tion in the war effort and generally to refrain from striking. With 


1See Jay E. SHANKLIN : “ The United States National Labour Relations 
Board ”, in International Labour Review, Vol. LXXXI, No. 6, June 1960, 
pp. 491-512; I.L.0.: The Trade Union Situation in the United States. Report 
ot a Mission from the International Labour Office (Geneva, 1960); and 
idem: The Protection of Trade Union Funds and Property. Studies and 
Reports, New Series, No. 58 (Geneva, 1960). 

2 This article excludes from its discussion the vast area of legislation con- 
cerned with minimum wages, social insurance and other labour and social 
conditions. 
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the advent of peace in 1918, however, labour-management relations 
returned to the pre-war norm in which employers were able to use 
their economic power to negate the workers’ right to join unions. 

The Railway Labour Act of 1926 was the first of a series of laws 
which effectively protected the right to organise. But this protec- 
tion was given only to the extremely well organised railway workers. 
The Norris-LaGuardia Act of 1932 was broader in its coverage, 
applying to the bulk of American wage earners. It prohibited most 
of the labour injunctions under which trade union organisations had 
suffered so much in the past and, further, banned the “ yellow dog ” 
contracts under which workers had been forced to promise not to 
join a union as a condition of continued employment. The Norris- 
LaGuardia Act and the National Labour Relations Act of 1935 
revolutionised labour-management relations for most Americans by 
abolishing once and for all the “ neutrality ” of the Federal Govern- 
ment with respect to the right of labour to organise and bargain 
collectively. 

The National Labour Relations Act (popularly known as the 
Wagner Act) declared affirmatively a governmental policy of 
“ encouraging the practice and procedure of collective bargaining, 
protecting the exercise by workers of full freedom of association, 
self-organisation, and designation of representatives of their own 
choosing ”. This policy statement has been retained in the legisla- 
tion to the present time. 

Following this statement of policy the Act proceeded to detail 
the methods which were to be used by the Government to guaran- 
tee these newly enunciated rights. It prohibited the following 
practices on the part of employers (called “ unfair labour practices”) : 
interfering with the right to organise in any manner; interfering, 
specifically, with the free exercise of workers’ rights through use of 
such tactics as forming company-dominated unions, discriminating 
against workers for union activity, or discriminating against them 
for appearing as witnesses before, or filing complaints with, the 
National Labour Relations Board, established to administer the 
Act. Furthermore, and perhaps most important, it required em- 
ployers to bargain in good faith with labour organisations chosen by 
their employees. Where there was any doubt as to whether an 
organisation represented a majority of the employees, the Act 
required the Board to conduct elections in any “ unit ” it designated 
as appropriate for collective bargaining. The organisation so desig- 
nated then became the sole collective bargaining agent for all 
employees in the unit. This designation gave a status to trade 
unions which is different from that in other parts of the world, and 
accounts for much of the difference between the United States 
system of collective bargaining and that of other countries. 
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Within 12 years the membership of labour organisations in- 
creased in strength from 4 million to 15 million. The removal of the 
combined pressure of employers and government—in discouraging 
labour organisation through anti-union activity and court action— 
was necessary to provide the impetus for this increase. 

After the Wagner Act had been in operation for 12 years, the 
Congress concluded that, although labour organisations still required 
the protection of Government, their strength had reached the point 
where their own “ unfair labour practices ” should also be prohibited. 
Following long and bitter debate, it enacted the Labour-Manage- 
ment Relations Act of 1947 (the Taft-Hartley Act). This Act listed 
a series of union actions which were to be prohibited, including 
coercing employees or employers, refusing to bargain with employers, 
engaging in certain types of “ secondary boycotts ” 1 and charging 
excessive or discriminatory fees. 

It is important to note that the Taft-Hartley Act, which was to 
exist almost without change for another 12 years, did not alter the 
basic policy of the Government with respect to collective bargain- 
ing; the policy of “encouraging the practice and procedure of 
collective bargaining ” was retained in the Act’s preamble.? 

An important new aspect of labour legislation was included in 
the Taft-Hartley Act—an aspect which may be considered as the 
precursor of certain provisions of the 1959 law. It placed certain 
limitations on the National Labour Relations Board with respect to 
the unions it could protect. Labour organisations could not file 
charges or petition for elections unless their officers had first filed 
affidavits with the Board to the effect that they were not members 
of, or affiliated in any way with, the Communist Party, and did not 
believe in unconstitutional methods for overthrowing the United 
States Government. In addition, labour organisations which 
desired the protection of the law were required to file with the 
Secretary of Labour certain information with respect to their 
structure, constitutions and bylaws, and yearly financial statements. 

The 1959 legislation can best be understood by reviewing certain 
developments within the labour movement in the period following 


1 Boycott action extended by a union to another company doing business 
with the employer directly involved in a dispute. 

2 In spite of this—because of the additions which changed its character 
the Taft-Hartley Act was forcefully opposed by the trade unions, both 
before and after its passage. (See LAWYER, op. cit., and SHANKLIN, op. cit.) 
On the other hand a recent study has referred to this law as a paradox : “ It 
is not true, for example, that the existing legislation is nothing more than a 
slave-labour law. Distasteful as the law may be to many labour leaders, none 
has proposed outright repeal, for, despite obvious disadvantages, the law 
still provides unions with obvious advantages.” (Sanford CoHEN: “ An 
Analytical Framework for Labor Relations Law ”’, in Industrial and Labor 
Relations Review (New York), Apr. 1961, p. 359.) 
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the Second World War. It will be remembered that until 1955 there 
were two main labour organisations in existence—the American 
Federation of Labour (A.F.L.) and the Congress of Industrial 
Organisations (C.I.0.); each had a serious internal problem. 

The C.1.0., after a drawn-out battle between the democratic 
forces and the small number of Communists, had expelled a group of 
Communist-dominated unions. The theory behind this action was 
that members of the Communist Party follow the “ line ” of that 
-arty and that their primary allegiance is not to the union members 
as a whole but to the interests of a foreign Power. Such persons 
cannot be depended upon, it was argued, to represent interests of 
the union members which conflict with the current interest of the 
Party.! This was, essentially, the same theory as that of the Con- 
gress in enacting the non-Communist affidavit provision of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. In that Act the Congress had applied the theory 
originally embodied in the Wagner Act with respect to company 
unions to a new field. Congress had first declared—in effect—that, 
if unions were dominated by employers, they could not be depended 
upon to represent the true interests of employees ; such unions 
were therefore to be disestablished. The logic of the 1947 Act was 
similar: if unions had Communist officers, they could not be 
expected to represent the true interests of the employees ; there- 
fore, the National Labour Relations Board should not recognise 
unions with Communist officers as capable of protecting workers’ 
rights. However, the absence of such recognition did not preclude 
the existence or functioning of such organisations, nor did the 
legislation provide for their disestablishment. 

The other aspect of internal dissension in the labour movement 
involved the influence of racketeering elements. Just as the C.I.O. 
took the lead in eliminating one scourge from the labour movement, 
so the A.F.L. took action against the other.? But, ultimately, 
legislation in this field was also found necessary. 

To summarise briefly the trend of the legislation in this field, 
there would seem to be an increasing tendency in the United 
States—on the part of both labour and management—to utilise 
governmental machinery for self-protection in the field of labour 
relations. As Professor Cox (now Solicitor-General of the United 
States) has pointed out— 

In retrospect it seems plain that the enactment of the L.M.R.D.A. 
became inevitable when Congress, by enacting the Wagner Act, not only 
granted employees the right to bargain collectively but also transported the 


1 The attitude of United States unionists on this subject was based upon 
experiences—especially in the inter-war years—with Communist efforts to 
infiltrate non-Communist unions. 

2 See p. 81 below. 
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political principle of majority rule into labour-management relations by 
giving the union designated by the majority the exclusive right to represent 
all the employees in an appropriate bargaining unit. The bargaining repre- 
sentative has power, in conjunction with the employer, to fix a worker’s 
wages, hours and conditions of employment without his consent.... The 
government which confers this power upon labour organisations has a duty 
to insure that the power is not abused.! 


ABUSES IN THE LABOUR-MANAGEMENT FIELD 


The problem of corruption and racketeering was the first abuse 
dealt with by recent legislation. Its existence in the United States is 
of long standing. Early in the century an investigation conducted 
by the Industrial Commission pointed to pockets of corruption in 
New York City and Chicago, especially in the building trades.? 
It was not until 1959, however, that any legislative action was con- 
sidered necessary to correct these practices. 

After passage of the Taft-Hartley Act, pressure began to build 
up—both within the labour movement and in the Congress—for 
eliminating a second type of abuse which existed at the time—the 
instances of violations of members’ rights which had arisen on a few 
occasions. One programme of action was developed by the American 
Civil Liberties Union*® and was introduced into the Congress 


formally as proposed legislation. It directed its attention toward 


internal union democracy, proposing to guarantee “ open unions ” 
by forbidding discrimination in admission to membership (or in 
benefits conferred upon members) on the basis of sex, race, religion, 
opinion, national origin, or citizenship. Unions would also be 
required to conduct elections and to account for the use of funds. 
Another proposal was to outlaw discriminatory practices by em- 
ployers and labour organisations ; it would have included among the 


1 Archibald Cox: “ Internal Affairs of Labor Unions Under the Labor 
Reform Act of 1959”, in Michigan Law Review, Vol. 58, pp. 819-820. Pro- 
fessor Cox also refers to an earlier prediction which seems relevant to this 
discussion. In the report of an early investigation, Professor John R. Com- 
mons, the famous labour historian and analyst of United States trade unions, 
had referred to the temptation to seek governmental protection for trade 
unions as follows : “ It doubtless has appealed to some people who consider 
the employer’s position more powerful than that of the union, that the em- 
ployer should be compelled in some way to deal with unions, or at least to 
confer with their representatives. But if the State recognises any particular 
union by requiring the employer to recognise it, the State must necessarily 
guarantee the union to the extent that it must strip it of any abuses that it 
may practice.” Final Report of the Commission on Industrial Relations 
(Washington, D.C., 1915), pp. 374-375. 

2 For a discussion of this early history see Philip Tart: Corruption and 
Racketeering in the Labor Movement (New York, State School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations, Cornell University, Bulletin 38, Feb. 1958), pp. 1-16. 

3A voluntary organisation of citizens interested in protecting civil 
liberties of persons and organisations. 
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unfair labour practices any refusal to grant membership to qualified 
persons and the exaction of penalties for internal criticism of 
officers. A third approach considered at the time was one that 
would have guaranteed to union members rights of free speech, free 
press, free assembly, etc., and would have permitted persons who 
had been discriminated against to recover twice their losses in 
wages or other earnings plus reasonable fees and costs.!_ No Congres- 
sional action was taken on these proposals, although at least some 
academicians felt that a limited amount of legislation was desirable.” 

Labour unions had by this time become so strong in terms of 
numbers and influence over the economic life of most industrial 
workers that internal pressure had developed for the adoption of 
standards of procedure which would enable trade unionists to 
demonstrate the honesty and incorruptibility of the overwhelming 
majority of their organisations. Both large centres of American 
labour—the A.F.L. and the C.1.0.—took action in this field in the 
early fifties. The A.F.L. appointed a committee to investigate the 
issuance of local charters to persons who were racketeers rather than 
trade union organisers ; as a result, two local union charters were 
revoked by parent unions. More important, however, was the action 
taken by the A.F.L. against the International Longshoremen’s 
Association (I.L.A.) in 1953. For the first time in its history the 
A.F.L. expelled a constituent organisation—the I.L.A.—on grounds 
of corruption. This was followed by the adoption of a report con- 
demning corruption in the administration of union welfare funds and, 
in 1955, by the acceptance of a series of recommendations on stan- 
dards to be used in administering these funds.* 

The C.1I.0. also had noted some corrupt practices in a few of 
its local unions. At its 1951 convention it adopted a resolution 
condemning unethical practices in trade unions, and in 1954 it 
established a standing committee on ethical practices after the 
Department of Insurance in the State of New York had accused 
some local organisations of abuses in the use of welfare funds. The 
Director of the C.1.0. Standing Committee on Ethical Practices was 
Arthur J. Goldberg, then General Counsel of the C.I1.0O. and now 
United States Secretary of Labour. The report of this committee 
recommended the enactment of legislation—similar in nature to 


1 These and other proposed laws regulating the internal affairs of labour 
organisations are discussed in Benjamin AARON and Michael KoMAROFF : 
Statutory Regu'ation of Internal Union Affairs (Los Angeles, California, 
University of California, Institute of Industrial Relations, 1950), Reprint No. 
10 from Illinois Law Review, Vol. 44, No. 5, Nov.-Dec. 1949. 

2 Ibid., pp. 673-674. 

3 John HutcHINson : Corruption in American Trade Unions (Berkeley, 
California, University of California, Institute of Industrial Relations, 1957), 
Reprint No. 91 from Political Quarterly, Vol. 28, No. 3, July-Sep. 1957. 
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that subsequently passed by the Congress in 1959—which required 
the reporting and disclosure of welfare plans. 

In 1955 the American Federation of Labour and the Congress of 
Industrial Organisations were united to form the present merged 
A.F.L.-C.1.0. In addition to supporting legislation for the disclosure 
of welfare plans, the A.F.L.-C.I.O. established a Committee on 
Ethical Practices “to keep the Federation free of any taint of 
corruption or Communism ”. The committee (to which Mr. Gold- 
berg was Special Counsel) conducted hearings, announced findings, 
and made recommendations to the A.F.L.-C.I.0. Executive Council, 
acting almost exclusively in the field of investigating corruption. 
It adopted codes of behaviour for trade unions and trade union 
officials, and these were subsequently included in the rules and 
regulations of the A.F.L.-C.1.0. In addition to the subjects already 
discussed, the codes prescribed that trade union officials should not 
engage in business or other dealings which would involve them in 
“conflicts of interest ” between such business interests and their 
duties as trade union officials.2, Other codes adopted dealt with 
internal trade union democratic procedures and financial practices.* 
A recent I.L.O. mission, which conducted an investigation prior to 
the effective data of the 1959 Act, found, after reviewing the 
principles contained in the A.F.L.-C.I1.O. Ethical Practices Code, 
that: “ As far as the Mission could judge, the great majority of 
American trade unions conduct their affairs in conformity with 
these principles.” 4 

In spite of these activities within the labour movement, public 
pressure was maintained for the adoption of legislation which would 
correct the abuses which had been brought to public attention. 

As a prelude to its 1959 legislation, the Congress in 1957 
appointed a Select Committee on Improper Practices in the Labour 
or Management Field (later to become well known as the “ McClellan 
Committee ”). Using governmental authority to require the giving 
of evidence (which the labour movement had not been able to 
require in its own investigations) the Committee elicited much of 
the evidence underlying the subsequent expulsion of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters from the A.F.L.-C.1.0., and 
proceeded to publicise similar activities in some other labour 
organisations. The Committee’s revelations of improper financial 
practices, racketeering, undemocratic control of local labour 


1 HUTCHINSON, op. cit., pp. 8-9. 

2 Ibid., pp. 9-12. 

3 All of the codes are summarised in The Protection of Trade Union Funds 
and Property, op. cit., pp. 102-109. 

4 The Trade Union Situation in the United States, op. cit., p. 131. 
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organisations, abuses through the imposition of trusteeships over 
subordinate bodies, conflicts of interest in transactions on the part 
of labour and management representatives, and a host of other 
activities engaged in by corrupt labour and management represen- 
tatives and their dupes served as a backdrop against which the 
Congress passed the Labour-Management Reporting and Disclosure 
Act, which was signed by President Eisenhower on 14 September 
1959. 

Before proceeding to a discussion of the specific provisions of 
this Act, it would be well to note that the labour movement, while it 
opposed many of its aspects, supported a significant degree of 
regulation. George Meany, President of the A.F.L.-.C.I.0., in 
testifying before the Congress on this subject, favoured— 

1. Enactment of the... Bill... for full disclosure of the finances of health, 
welfare and pension benefit plans. 

2. Public annual financial reports by all unions other than small local 
unions. 

3. Public annual reports by employers on their financial disbursements in 
the field of labour relations. 

4. Public reporting by labour relations consultants of their receipts and 
disbursements. 


5. Placing authority in the Department of Labour to examine the 
financial records of unions, employers, and labour relations consultants, to 
check the accuracy of their public financial reports. 

6. Prosecuting as a crime any wilful misrepresentation in any of these 
financial reports or a wilful failure to file a required report. 

7. Authorising the Secretary of Labour to sue in the federal courts to 
compel compliance with these financial reporting requirements." 


THE PROVISIONS OF THE LAW 


The Labour-Management Reporting and Disclosure Act, as 
finally passed into law, represents action by the Congress based on 
its own findings, the experience of other governmental officials, and 
the long history of self-exploration, self-criticism and disciplinary 
action taken by the labour movement itself. 

Basically the new concept added to United States legislation by 
this law is the protection of the individual against certain improper 
activities of his labour organisation. The 1935 Wagner Act was 
designed to protect the labour organisation from certain improper 
activities on the part of employers. The 1947 Taft-Hartley Act was 
designed to protect employers from certain activities of trade unions 

1 Union Financial and Administrative Practices and Procedures, Hearings 


before the Subcommittee on Labor of the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, United States Senate, 85th Congress, Second Session, 1958, p. 1347. 
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which Congress found to be improper. The 1959 Landrum-Griffin 
Act was designed to protect the individual trade union member 
from certain improper activities on the part of labour organisations. 
The fact that any of these situations occurred in only a small 
proportion of cases ! did not, in the view of Congress, eliminate the 
necessity for the establishment and enforcement of a public policy. 
Professor Cox, who worked with the Senate Committee preparing 
the legislation, has summarised its purpose as follows: 

The task of public policy in this area is easily stated. It was important to 
build up the power of labour organisations as a counterpoise to the might of 
business corporations. It is important to maintain the unions’ power. But 
the creation of institutions vested with power sufficient to fulfil their pur- 
poses also creates the danger that an institution may be erroneously supposed 
to have a value apart from its objectives, or may be used for the advantage 
of those who control it rather than for the benefit of those whom it was 
designed to serve. Public policy should minimise the danger without dis- 
abling the unions from performing their beneficent functions. The ability of 
labour organisations to bargain effectively with employers should not be 
impaired, for the unions’ ability to advance the welfare of their members 
depends more upon effective bargaining than upon the conduct of union 
affairs. Care should also be taken not to weaken self-government in labour 
organisations. Little is gained if the State, in an effort to guarantee union 
democracy, imposes so rigid a system of public regulation that the members 
are unable to manage their own affairs.* 


The Act itself contains seven titles. Title I is referred to as “ The 
Bill of Rights of Members of Labour Organisations ”. Essentially, 
it describes these rights : members must be accorded equal rights 
and privileges in union elections and in the deliberations at meetings 
of these organisations ; their freedom of speech and assembly is 
guaranteed, subject to “ reasonable rules ” of the labour organisa- 
tion as to the responsibility of members and their conduct ; members 
are guaranteed that their union dues and fees will not be increased 
unless specific standards are followed in doing so ; they are guaran- 
teed the right to sue in the courts or institute action before an 
administrative agency (but the right may be subject to a require- 
ment that reasonable internal remedies be exhausted before such 
suit is instituted) ; and each member is guaranteed the right to 
written specific charges, a reasonable opportunity to prepare his 
defence, and a full and fair hearing before he may be expelled or 
disciplined by his labour organisation (except for non-payment of 
dues). In general, persons whose rights have been infringed may 
bring civil action in the federal courts for relief, with the exception 
that the right of a union member to examine a copy of a collective 


1 The Trade Union Situation in the United States, op. cit., p. 131. 

2 Archibald Cox : Law and the National Labor Policy, Monograph Series, 
5 (Los Angeles, University of California, Institute of Industrial Relations, 
1960), pp. 87-88. 
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bargaining agreement which directly affects him must be enforced 
through a suit brought by the Secretary of Labour. 

Title VII of the Act constitutes a series of amendments to the 
Taft-Hartley Act. Among them are provisions under which— 


(1) The states are permitted to assume jurisdiction over cases 
involving a labour dispute in which the National Labour Relations 
Board may, but declines to, assert jurisdiction. The Board is 
prohibited from further narrowing its present jurisdictional stan- 
dards. 

(2) The existing prohibition on voting in Labour Board represen- 
tation elections by persons on strike in disputes involving economic 
issues is eliminated in any election conducted within 12 months 
after the commencement of the strike. 

(3) The secondary boycott provisions are extended to cover 
direct coercion of employers to cease or agree to cease doing business 
with other persons, and inducement of individual employees not 
to work. 

(4) Picketing under certain circumstances is made an unfair 
labour practice ; however, publicity picketing which does not 
induce refusals to perform services by other employees is preserved. 

(5) Unions and employers in the building and construction 
industry are permitted to conclude agreements under which em- 


ployers notify unions of vacancies and are freed from some previous 
restrictions in hiring union members. 


The bulk of the rest of the statute—Titles II to VI—is enforced 
through action taken by the Secretary of Labour. 


Reports and Disclosure (Title II) 


It will be recalled that, under the Taft-Hartley Act, access by 
unions to the National Labour Relations Board was limited, in part, 
by a requirement to file certain information with governmental 
agencies.! Specifically, unions which desired to have the Board 
conduct elections or take action with respect to unfair labour 
practices committed against them were first required: (a) to file 
with the Secretary of Labour documents relating to the structure, 
functioning, and financial operations of that organisation and its 
parent organisation ; and (b) to show that copies of the financial 
reports had been supplied to members of the organisation.? This 

1 LAWYER, Op. cit., p. 162. 


2 The further requirement to file non-Communist affidavits is discussed 
above, pp. 78-79. 
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provision created many administrative difficulties, since unions were 
required to obtain certification from the Secretary of Labour that 
they had complied with these provisions of the law and then had to 
supply such certifications to the National Labour Relations Board, 
an agency not within the Department of Labour. The delay involved 
in this procedure, unions felt, operated to their disadvantage in 
certain crucial situations. 

The 1959 Act eliminates this provision from the Taft-Hartley 
Act and substitutes instead reporting requirements which cover a 
large majority of all labour organisations.!_ But the requirement to 
report structure and operations is not a condition precedent to 
engaging in any trade union activities, as is the case with legislation 
in some other countries. Thus, no registration requirements must be 
met before a labour organisation may be created. 

The reporting requirements were considerably enlarged in scope. 
They cover the activities not only of trade unions but also employers 
engaging in certain types of activities, so-called “ middlemen ” 2 or 
“labour consultants”, and union officers and employees who 
engage in practices which may involve conflicts of interest. More 
important, the Department of Labour is now required to make all 
reports available for public inspection and, as emphasised in the 
Act’s title, this “disclosure ” function is given an importance 
equal to the “reporting ” function. The reporting requirements 
comprise the following : 


(1) Labour organisations are required, first, to adopt constitu- 
tions and bylaws and then to file copies of these with the Secretary 
of Labour, together with a report giving the names and titles of 
their officers, data as to initiation fees, regular dues, and other pay- 
ments required of members, and detailed statements (or references 
to accompanying documents which give such statements) showing 
the provisions made and procedures followed with respect to various 
operations of the unions, such as : how certain collective bargaining 
functions are carried out ; how officers are chosen, disciplined and 
removed ; how funds are audited and expended ; and how meetings 


1 Excluded in the broad definition of this term are those organisations 
consisting solely of governmental employees. Alsq excluded are certain 
central organisations of unions which exist in various states and cities and 
which do not deal with employers on collective bargaining matters but exist 
for purposes of co-ordinating political activities, acting as clearing houses for 
exchange of information, etc. 

* These are persons who undertake to perform activities for an employer 
designed, directly or indirectly, to persuade employees with respect to their 
collective bargaining rights, or to supply an employer with information con- 
cerning the activities of employees or labour organisations in connection with 
labour disputes (except information for use in connection with formal pro- 
ceedings). 
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are called and conducted. This report must be filed once in the life 
of each labour organisation. 


(2) In addition to these information reports, labour organisa- 
tions are required to file annually financial reports showing assets, 
liabilities, receipts, disbursements and other general financial 
information. Further, specific data on the salaries, allowances, and 
other direct or indirect disbursements paid to each officer and to the 
higher-paid employees must be shown separately, as must any 
loans made to officers, employees, or members which aggregate more 
than $250 during the fiscal year. Details as to loans to business 
enterprises must also be shown. At the time of filing each of these 
financial forms, unions are required to submit information necessary 
to bring up to date the organisational reports described in the 
paragraph above. 


(3) Labour organisations required to submit reports must also 
make available to their members the information contained in 
these reports. 


(4) Employers are required to report to the Secretary of Labour 
on any financial arrangements they may have with union officers and 
employees (except those specifically permitted under other statutes); 
any payments to employees for the purpose of causing them to 
persuade other employees with respect to their bargaining and 
representation rights ; expenditures for the purpose of interfering 
with employees in the exercise of their bargaining rights ; and pay- 
ments made to obtain information on employee union activities in 
connection with labour disputes involving the employer. Employers 
are also required to report any arrangements (or payments made 
under such arrangements) with the so-called middlemen in labour- 
management relations. 


(5) These middlemen are also required to file with the Secretary 
of Labour, within 30 days after entering into agreements required to 
be reported, detailed statements of the terms and conditions of the 
agreements or arrangements. In addition, persons engaging in such 
activities are required to file financial reports, at the end of their 
fiscal years, containing statements as to their receipts of any kind 
from employers (including the sources of such receipts) and disburse- 
ments made in connection with the services performed, and the 
purposes of such disbursements. 


(6) Officers and employees of unions are required to file annual 
reports with the Secretary of Labour covering any financial trans- 
actions they may have had with an employer whose employees the 
union either represents or is actively seeking to represent. Two 
other types of interests or benefits received by union officers and 
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employees are required to be reported : those from a business which 
buys or sells or otherwise deals substantially with an employer and 
those received from a business which buys or sells or otherwise deals 
with a union. Indirect payments, including those made to close 
relatives, must also be reported. 

Failure to comply with these reporting provisions results in the 
institution of legal proceedings, but does not affect otherwise the 
normal operations of the union, employer, or other person against 
whom such legal action may be taken. Another significant provision 
of this section of the law exempts from being reported any communi- 
cations between attorneys and clients which were lawfully made in 
connection with a legitimate attorney-client relationship. 

The limited reporting requirements under the Taft-Hartley Act 
made no provision for public dissemination of the information con- 
tained in the reports required to be filed. The present Act, in 
addition to providing (as indicated above) that all reports filed 
under this title of the law are to be available for inspection by the 
public, permits the Secretary to publish any information and data 
which he obtains pursuant to the provisions of this title. In addition, 
upon payment of a charge based upon the cost of the service, 
copies of reports or other documents filed are to be made available 
for purchase by the public. 

Those required to file reports must maintain records on which 
the reports are based, and the Secretary may verify the data sub- 
mitted by reviewing such records. Persons wilfully violating this 
title may be imprisoned or fined. The Secretary may bring appro- 
priate civil action “ whenever it shall appear that any person has 
violated or is about to violate any of the provisions ” of this title 
(section 210). 

In authorising the Secretary to issue rules and regulations and 
prescribe forms for the filing of these reports, the Congress added a 
requirement that “the Secretary shall prescribe by general rule 
simplified reports for labour organisations or employers for whom 
he finds that by virtue of their size a detailed report would be 
unduly burdensome ” (section 208). 


Trusteeships (Title III) 


The hearings of the McClellan Committee gave strong evidence 
that, without recourse to the provisions of their constitutions, 
unions sometimes deprived subordinate bodies of autonomy, 
placing them under trusteeship, receivership or other control, to 
deplete their funds or to vitiate the will of the majority of the union 
members. The purpose of Title III of the Act is to identify two 
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practices as being in violation of the law, and to use reporting and 
disclosure procedures to help eliminate such abuses, without inter- 
fering with the necessary and legitimate uses of trusteeships, which 
have frequently helped to prevent corruption, fund mismanagement, 
and violation of collective agreements. 

Thus, Title III requires that trusteeships be established only in 
accordance with the constitution and bylaws of a labour organisa- 
tion. Such trusteeships may be instituted solely for the following 
purposes : (a) to correct corruption or financial malpractice ; (b) to 
assure the performance of collective bargaining agreements or other 
duties of a bargaining representative ; (c) to restore democratic 
procedures ; or (d) otherwise to carry out the legitimate objects of 
the union. 

The title also makes it unlawful to count votes of delegates of 
an organisation placed under trusteeship in any convention or 
election of officers—unless these delegates have been selected by 
secret ballot—or to transfer from the subordinate organisation to 
the parent organisation any funds except normal per capita taxes 
and assessments. 

A report on any trusteeship must be filed with the Department 
of Labour within 30 days after its imposition. This report must 
be filed by the parent organisation, which must supply a detailed 
statement of the reasons for the establishment of the trusteeship. 
It must also state the nature and extent to which the membership 
of the subordinate organisation participated in the selection of 
delegates to conventions or other policy-determining bodies and 
in electing officers of the organisation assuming trusteeship. 
Together with the initial report, the parent organisation must 
submit an account of the financial condition of the subordinate 
organisation at the time the trusteeship was instituted. 

Every six months after filing the initial report, the parent orga- 
nisation must submit a detailed statement of the reasons for con- 
tinuing the trusteeship. It must also file the annual financial 
report required under Title II of the Act for the subordinate 
organisation. 

Both criminal and civil remedies are provided to enforce these 
reporting requirements. An allegation by a member or a subor- 
dinate body that a trusteeship has been wrongfully imposed, or 
that the statutory provisions have not been followed in instituting 
the trusteeship, must be investigated by the Secretary of Labour. 
If further action is warranted, the Secretary may bring the matter 
before the civil courts; in any such proceeding, if the trusteeship 
has existed for more than 18 months, it is presumed to be invalid, 
the burden of proof being placed on the parent organisation to 
justify the continuation of the trusteeship. 
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Elections (Title IV ) 


While Title I specifies the rights of individual union members, 
including the right to vote in elections and attend membership 
meetings, it is Title IV which supplies the detailed minimum 
standards for the conduct of union elections. It should be carefully 
noted that the Act does not prescribe identical procedures for 
nominations and elections of officers to be followed by all labour 
organisations, but rather specifies minimum requirements for 
selecting officers beyond which each organisation should be governed 
by its own constitution and bylaws. All officers must be elected, 
and secret ballots must be used in all elections whicn involve 
local labour organisations and which must be conducted in accord- 
ance with the Act. Where union officials of parent organisations 
are elected by delegates to conventions, these delegates must, in 
turn, be elected by secret ballot. 

Local labour organisations must elect officers at least every 
three years.! National labour organisations are required to have 
elections at least every five years, and all intermediate bodies are 
required to have elections at least every four years. 

The Act requires that all members be given a reasonable oppor- 
tunity to nominate candidates for union office and, subject to 
reasonable qualifications uniformly imposed, every member in 
good standing is eligible to be a candidate and to hold office. 

Union election campaigns are to be conducted in such fashion 
that the resources of the union are not used to support a favoured 
candidate over other candidates. The union must honour reason- 
able requests of candidates to distribute campaign literature by 
mail or otherwise at the candidates’ expense. If the union distri- 
butes campaign literature for one candidate without charge, then 
it must distribute it for all other candidates under similar con- 
ditions. However, the general funds of a labour organisation may 
not be used to promote the candidacy of a particular individual, 
and employers may not contribute funds directly or indirectly to 
support a candidate for union office. 

Additional provisions of Title IV of the Act relate to standards 
for mailing of election notices, counting and publishing election 
results, providing for all candidates to have observers at the polls 
and at the counting of the ballots, etc. 

Administration of this title of the law is under the direction of 
the Secretary of Labour, and a member of a labour organisation 
may file a complaint with him alleging that any of the election 


1 Normally these elections are now held every year or two. However, the 
Senate investigating committee found some cases in which local officers per- 
petuated themselves in office without election. 
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provisions of the Act have been violated. Before filing such a 
complaint, however, the complainant must have exhausted the 
remedies available to him under his union’s bylaws, or he must 
have invoked these remedies without obtaining a final decision 
within three calendar months. Thus, no labour organisation may 
use its internal appeal procedures to delay treatment of a com- 
plaint beyond three months. Within one month after the com- 
pletion of either of these two conditions, the complainant who 
desires to have the abuse corrected must file a charge with the 
Secretary of Labour, and the Secretary is required to investigate 
each such complaint. If the Secretary finds probable cause to 
believe that a violation has occurred and bas not been remedied, 
and that the violation may have affected the outcome of an 
election, he brings a civil action against the labour organisation 
within 60 days after the complaint has been filed. The court may 
declare the election void and order a new election under the super- 
vision of the Secretary. The new election must be conducted, in 
so far as possible, in conformity with the constitution and bylaws 
of the labour organisation. 


Safeguards for Labour Organisations (Title V ) 


Perhaps the best statement of the purpose of this aspect of the 
law is contained in section 501 (a), which reads in part as follows: 


The officers, agents, shop stewards, and other representatives of a labour 
organisation occupy positions of trust in relation to such organisation and 
its members as a group. It is, therefore, the duty of each such person, 
taking into account the special problems and functions of a labour organi- 
sation, to hold its money and property solely for the benefit of the organisa- 
tion and its members and to manage, invest, and expend the same in accord- 
ance with its constitution and bylaws and any resolutions of the governing 
bodies adopted thereunder, to refrain from dealing with such organisation as 
an adverse party or in behalf of an adverse party in any matter connected 
with his duties and from holding or acquiring any pecuniary or personal 
interest which conflicts with the interests of such organisation, and to account 
to the organisation for any profit received by him in whatever capacity in 
connection with transactions conducted by him or under his direction on 
behalf of the organisation. 


Members who feel that officers have violated the duties out- 
lined in section 501 (a) may enter suit directly in a United States 
court. This section also specifically makes it a federal offence 
(there are many state laws which also cover this subject) for union 
officers to embezzle or steal union assets. 

Under this title, also, labour organisations may not make 
loans, directly or indirectly, to any officer or employee which would 
result in his total indebtedness to the union amounting to more 
than $2,000. 
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A provision of this title which has been the subject of much 
comment relates to bonding. All union officers, agents, and other 
representatives or employees who handle union funds must be 
bonded for the faithful discharge of duties unless the union property 
and annual income are less than $5,000. These bonds are to cover 
10 per cent. of the funds handled during the preceding fiscal year, 
but in no case must they exceed $500,000. 

Title V also prohibits certain persons from holding union office. 
Any person who, within the previous five years, has been a member 
of the Communist Party or who has been convicted or has served in 
prison for robbery, bribery, extortion, embezzlement, grand larceny, 
and a series of other crimes, may not serve as an officer or employee 
of a labour organisation (other than an employee performing exclu- 
sively clerical or custodial duties). Nor can he serve as a labour 
relations consultant to employers dealing with any labour organisa- 
tion. Under certain circumstances, however, a convicted person 
may, after an administrative hearing, serve as a union officer or 
employee if there is a determination that such person’s service 
would not be contrary to the purposes of the Act. 


Miscellaneous Provisions (Title VI) 


Title VI chiefly relates to enforcement of other sections of the 
Act, but it contains a few references to the power of the Secretary 
of Labour which may be of interest. First, under section 601 (a) 
the Secretary is given power— 

... when he believes it necessary in order to determine whether any person 
has violated or is about to violate any provision of this Act (except Title I or 
amendments made by this Act to other statutes) to make an investigation 
and in connection therewith he may enter such places and inspect such records 
and accounts and question such persons as he may deem necessary to enable 
him to determine the facts relative thereto. 

To this broad investigatory authority is added a provision under 
which the Secretary— 

. may report to interested persons or officials concerning the facts 
required to be shown in any report required by this Act and concerning the 
reasons for failure or refusal to file such a report or any other matter which he 
deems to be appropriate as a result of such an investigation. 

As is the case with other United States laws, where criminal 
prosecution is warranted under the provisions of the Act, the Attor- 
ney General is given “ such evidence... as may be found to warrant 
consideration for criminal prosecution under the provisions of this 
Act or other federal law ” (section 607).1_ Prosecution in such cases 
is undertaken by the Attorney General. 


1 In addition to criminal prosecutions conducted by the Attorney General, 
the Secretary of Labour and the Attorney General have signed a memoran- 
dum of understanding under which some of the criminal investigation 
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OPERATION OF THE LAW 


As indicated earlier, the “ Bill of Rights” (Title I) of the 
Labour-Management Reporting and Disclosure Act is almost entirely 
enforced through a direct appeal to the courts by the aggrieved 
union member. On the other hand, the amendments to the Taft- 
Hartley Act which were appended to the 1959 Act (Title VII) are 
enforced through action of the National Labour Relations Board, 
which is designated to administer the earlier Act. On 24 September 
1959 the Secretary of Labour established a Bureau of Labour- 
Management Reports (B.L.M.R.), within the Department of Labour, 
to perform the bulk of the functions vested in him under the remain- 
ing titles of the 1959 Act. 


Organisation of the Bureau of Labour-Management Reports 


The Bureau is headed by a Commissioner to whom the Secre- 
tary has delegated authority to issue interpretations with respect 
to those sections of the Act for which the Secretary has responsi- 
bility, to institute investigations with respect to violations of the Act, 
and to carry out other duties and functions vested in him by the Act. 

The officials of this new Bureau were selected from among long- 
time government employees. An attempt was made to select 
personnel with a broad representative background so that the 
various parts of the Act could be administered by persons having— 
as a group—sufficient dimensions of experience to ensure a balanced 
administration of this new and complex law. 


Early Activities 


An early problem faced by the newly organised Bureau was that 
of devising suitable reporting forms to assist persons in meeting the 
requirements of the Act. The reports which supply information on 
the structure of labour organisations, their dues and other fees, and 
certain of their practices and procedures have been filed by more 
than 54,000 labour organisations. The development of the report- 
ing form on which financial information was to be supplied presented 
two problems: first, obtaining the large amount of information 
required from the labour organisations, and, second, minimising the 
difficulties that they would encounter in filling them in. Here the 
Bureau was able to obtain the co-operation and technical advice of 
a committee selected from among trade union officials. 


aspects of the Act are conducted under the latter’s supervision. These 
include such matters as embezzlement, and another provision of Title VI 
making it unlawful to picket the premises of any employer as part of any 
conspiracy or for extortion. 
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Reporting forms were also devised for the employer reports, in 
this case with the co-operation of a group of employers’ represen- 
tatives. Additional reporting forms are now being developed for 
use in connection with other requirements. 

To ease the task of the smaller labour organisations, the Secre- 
tary, under authority granted in the statute, has permitted those 
which meet certain standards to submit simplified financial reports. 
These consist of two sides of one sheet of paper, as against the eight 
pages now required for larger organisations and the six pages 
required of all organisations which had filed under the Taft-Hartley 
Act. Seventy-two per cent. of the labour organisations which filed 
financial reports during the first year’s operation under the Act met 
the requirement of size (less than $20,000 in receipts for the fiscal 
year) and were able to file simplified reports, thus considerably 
reducing the amount of paper-work a small labour organisation 
must go through in order to comply with this section of the law. 

At the end of its own fiscal year the Bureau was able to summa- 
rise some of the data that had been filed with it. For the first time 
in United States history, there was some indication as to the geo- 
graphic distribution of labour organisations. As could have been 
expected, this was found to correspond approximately to industrial 
distribution ; of the 52,000 organisations that had reported by that 
time, Pennsylvania had the largest number (4,700) while Lllinois 
and New York were next with over 3,500 each. 

Also for the first time, some indication was given as to the range 
of dues and fees required of trade union members. It was found 
that more than half of the unions which reported specific amounts 
of dues had rates of less than $4 per month, about 30 per cent. 
having dues of $3 to $4 (as against average hourly earnings for 
factory workers of over $2 per hour). The wide variation in dues (in 
nine cases they were higher than $25 per month) was a result of the 
varying importance of union benefit programmes included with dues, 
such as life insurance, unemployment benefits, etc. 

As other information is submitted, verified and tabulated, the 
Bureau expects to publish this wealth of information for the use of 
labour and management, the Government, students in the field, 
and the public at large. A research and statistics programme for 
the Bureau is being developed to serve the internal needs of the 
Department of Labour in connection with the administration of the 
law, as well as to meet the requirement of the Act that the reports 
shall be made public. 

The Secretary of Labour is specifically authorised to use infor- 
mation and data contained in the reports for statistical and research 
purposes and to “compile and publish such studies, analyses, 
reports, and surveys based thereon as he may deem appropriate ” 
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(section 205 (a)). The vast repository of information now available 
provides an excellent opportunity for research into various details 
of union structure and operations, and labour-management prac- 
tices and problems. The miscellaneous reports filed by union 
officers and employees, employers, and labour consultants, as well 
as those filed for unions under trusteeship, may supply insights 
into many hitherto less widely known aspects of industrial rela- 
tions. By April 1961, however, fewer than 300 of each of these 
miscellaneous types of reports had been submitted. Although a 
total of 687 trusteeship reports were filed, 456 of these had been 
terminated, leaving a net total of 231 current trusteeships. (A 
special provision of the Act requires the Secretary to report to the 
Congress on the operation of the trusteeship section of the Act 
within three years after the enactment of the law.) 

An important early decision of the Bureau related to the need 
for providing assistance to labour organisations, many of which did 
not have the experience needed to file these types of reports or to 
comply with the Act’s other requirements. The Bureau distributed 
general informational material widely, especially during the early 
months of its existence. In addition, it established a Division of 
Technical Assistance, which is responsible for developing tech- 
niques and programmes to meet the needs of those required to file 
information with the Bureau and the operational standards set 
down by the Act. 

The Division has prepared a number of popular pamphlets on 
financial reporting for both trade unions and employers, and has 
issued a number of other publications. It has responded to many 
requests for assistance and instruction from special trade union 
seminars, university labour law classes, and individuals concerned 
with meeting the Act’s requirements. The Division also has guided 
the Bureau field staff in conducting clinics, especially for trade 
union groups, on how to fill out the financial reports, conduct 
elections, determine bonding requirements, etc. The staff members 
of the Division and the field technical assistance specialists have 
had extensive trade union experience, chiefly in the field of labour 
education.! 


Election Procedures 


Although many thousands of labour organisation elections have 
been held since the Act came into effect, in only 596 instances were 


‘It is interesting to note that, although the labour movement had 
earlier opposed some aspects of the law, the Secretary-Treasurer of the 
A.F.L.-.C.1.0. testified before Congress for increased appropriations for the 
information and technical assistance activities in the Bureau for the coming 
fiscal year. 
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investigations opened based on allegations filed with the Bureau 
claiming that illegal election procedures may have been followed. 
In a large majority of these cases (501) investigation indicated that 
there had been no actual violation of the law. In about a dozen 
cases the Commissioner found that there had been technical viola- 
tions but that either the outcome of the election was not affected by 
the violation or it had been remedied through informal procedures. 
In a total of nine cases it was found necessary to go to court to 
obtain correction of what the Bureau had found to have been an 
illegal action. Two of these court cases have been resolved by elec- 
tions conducted under the supervision of the Bureau following court 
consent decrees. Other election cases are awaiting final determina- 
tion. Wherever possible the Bureau has attempted to achieve 
compliance with the law without recourse to formal court pro- 
ceedings. 


Race Discrimination Cases 


Two cases were filed with the Bureau which present an interest- 
ing problem in an unexpected area. Both involved alleged illegal 
trusteeships. 

In one case a parent organisation placed a local under trustee- 
ship when the local refused to end its practice of maintaining 
separate washrooms and drinking fountains for Negroes in the 
union’s meeting hall. The local organisation complained to the 
Bureau that this was an illegal interference with its autonomy. 
After investigation the Bureau’s Commissioner issued a determina- 
tion finding that the parent organisation had indeed followed the 
procedural requirements in establishing the trusteeship, that it had 
established the trusteeship to carry out its legitimate objectives, 
and that it had not violated its constitution. When the local com- 
plained that the parent organisation had no right “ to force integra- 
tion” the Bureau pointed out that one of the objectives of the 
parent organisation, as outlined in its constitution, was “ to unite 
in one organisation, regardless of religion, race, creed, colour, poli- 
tical affiliation or nationality, all employees under the jurisdiction 
of the international union ”. 

In a similar case a local was placed under trusteeship because its 
members had voted to invest $8,000 in a private school solely for 
white children, and to give the school a $500 annual scholarship 
grant. Here an arbitrator’s decision upheld the parent organisa- 
tion’s action, and the Bureau did not need to take further action, 
for, with the arbitrator’s decision, the local organisation withdrew 
the complaint it had filed. 
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Court Decisions 


By April 1961 no determinations by an appellate court had been 
made on any substantive issues presented to it involving the Labour 
Department’s part in enforcing the Act. The development of inter- 
pretations of this new law will take place over the next few years. 
It is certain, for instance, that some of the provisions of the law will 
be challenged as being in violation of the United States Constitution. 
Many attorneys, for example, have raised the question of constitu- 
tionality in connection with those provisions of the law which 
require reports covering acts which may, under certain circum- 
stances, be in violation of another federal law. 

In one case the Bureau’s right to subpoena data has been 
challenged by a lower court. The Department has argued against 
the lower court’s decision before a Circuit Court of Appeals, and 
this case was still pending at the end of April. 


The Spirit of Administration 


The history of the new law’s operation is brief, and a review of it 
cannot give more than a glimpse of what to expect in the future. A 
more accurate view can be had by examining the spirit with which 
it has been and will be administered. 

The aspects of the law that require full disclosure of trade union 
operations are almost universally considered desirable, and their 
administration successful. The general counsel of the A.F.L.-C.1.O. 
has summarised this view as follows : 

For the most part, the portions of the new law backed by the A.F.L.-C.1.0. 
have worked smoothly and effectively to accomplish their purpose of insur- 
ing that union finances, union elections and union trusteeships are adminis- 


tered with the honesty and fairness that have characterised the overwhelm- 
ing majority of union operations in the past.! 


The change in Government after the 1960 presidential election 
altered neither the Act nor the nature of its enforcement. The 
law’s administration has been guided by the following principles : 


(1) The primary objective is to secure voluntary compliance 
with the law’s provisions. All the available evidence indicates 
that the overwhelming majority of persons covered by the Act 
desire to comply with it. 

(2) The Act is to be enforced with reason and fairness. Unwit- 
ting violations of its extensive filing requirements or technical 
deviations from the standards set for conducting union elections 


1J. Albert WoL: “ U.S. Labor Law: Effects and Prospects ”, in A FL- 
CIO Free Trade Union News, Jan. 1961, p. 3. 
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are to be treated as opportunities to supply assistance rather than to 
prosecute. 

(3) Persons failing to comply with the reporting requirements 
are to be prosecuted only where there is evidence of wilful (a) 
refusal to file a report, (b) concealment of information, (c) false 
entries in reports, or (d) destruction of records. 


(4) On the other hand the small pockets of corruption which are 
found are to be prosecuted vigorously, using the full resources of 
the Government. 


(5) No attempt is to be made to substitute the Government’s 
judgment for that of a labour organisation in the administration of 
union affairs. The Act provides minimum standards to be followed, 
but the unions themselves must decide how far they will go beyond 
such standards.! 

(6) In its emphasis on guaranteeing democratic procedures, the 
Act dees not prevent a labour organisation from taking positive 
action in accordance with its traditions and its own constitutional 
requirements.’ 


CONCLUSION 


It is hoped-that this discussion will provide readers of the 


International Labour Review with an appreciation of the context in 


1“ The best way, it seems to me, to keep the Government out of its affairs is 
for the trade union movement to take the initiative more vigorously than 
ever before to ensure that all of the unions affiliated with the A.F.L.-C.1.O. 
go beyond even the spirit of the Landrum-Griffin Bill in administering the 
affairs of their unions. Here is an idealistic mission that can capture the 
imagination of the young people. One hears today of the concern over moral 
deterioration in our national life. Here is indeed a moral crusade worthy of 
the zeal and militancy shown by the great leaders of the past in their success- 
ful efforts to improve the material welfare of their membership.” Address by 
John J. Gilhooley, then Assistant Secretary of Labour, before the American 
Bar Association, Section of Labour Relations Law, Washington, D.C., 
30 Aug. 1960. “ I have long felt that unions, by their very nature as organi- 
sations of trust to their members and the public, have a special responsibility 
to dedicate themselves to the highest ethical values. Therefore, I believe 
that union leaders who abide by only the letter of the reporting law are 
observing merely a minimum standard of conduct.” Secretary of Labour 
Arthur J. Goldberg, in a letter to union officials, 23 Apr. 1961. 

2“ The Act provides a much more practical concept of democracy. It 
provides that members shall have a right to express their views, but this 
does not abrogate the procedures for handling debate which are contained in 
...Many union constitutions.... The law does not require unanimity, but 
only that the minority be given a reasonable chance to make its case. It 
takes no stand either in favour of centralised authority or for decentralisa- 
tion of authority to the local level. It does not insist, as purists would, that 
the only democracy is a direct democracy. On the contrary, it specifically 
provides (except in local unions) for either direct election or representative 
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which the newest United States labour law is operating. This, in 
turn, may make easier the admittedly difficult task of comparing it 
with the legislation of other countries. 

Basically, the purpose of governmental labour relations activity 
in the United States is to set minimum standards and to guide 
procedures to be followed in labour-management relations and the 
conduct of trade union affairs. A trade union observer has recently 
stated, after reviewing the various provisions of labour relations law 
in the United States— 

All this amounts to a formidable array of legislation affecting the collec- 
tive bargaining process. It is important to note, however, that for the most 
part, the Government does not interfere with the substance of bargaining 
agreements, the level of wages, the number of working hours, the provisions 
of pension plans, or the type of grievance system. Government restrictions 
are directed more to the procedure of bargaining than to its substance. 
Only in those cases where the public interest is directly involved does the 
Government ever recommend specific settlements of any issue. 

Legislation establishing minimum standards does exactly that; the 
wages of very few workers under bargaining agreements are affected by the 
Fair Labour Standards Act or the various state laws. Social security legis- 
lation likewise has tended to set certain basic standards above which the 
bargaining process has provided additional needed benefits.’ 


There are some noteworthy points of similarity between the 
United States law and those of other nations. Some countries 
prohibit criminals and persons with prior criminal records from 
serving as officers of unions. A number deny to Communists the 
right to hold office in trade unions. A large number of countries 
require financial reports. Some require elections by secret ballot 
under certain circumstances. 

On the other hand certain types of regulation frequently found 
in other countries are not included in the Labour-Management 
Reporting and Disclosure Act. A number of countries determine 
by law who may become members of unions. Some require that a 
large proportion of all the members should be nationals of the 
country ; others insist that membership should be limited to 
persons in the occupational group represented by the union. Some 
provide for the supervision of elections, in whole or in part, as a 
continuous function of government. Many countries have stricter 
regulations than the United States regarding the procedures that 
unions must follow to safeguard their funds; these regulations 


election through conventions. The distribution of authority and responsi- 
bility is left to the union constitution. ...” John L. Holcombe, Commissioner, 
B.L.M.R., in an address before the Industrial Relations Research Association, 
Chicago, Illinois, 4 May 1961. 

1 Peter HENLE: “ A Union Viewpoint ”, in Labor Relations Policy in an 
Expanding Economy, The Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science (Philadelphia, 1961), pp. 8-9. 
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relate to such matters as the banking and investment of funds, and 
inspection by the government of accounting records and books. 
Quite a number of countries punish unions under some conditions 
through the suspension or removal of officers, the suspension or 
dissolution of the organisation, or the cancellation of registration 
and the benefits that may attend it. Finally, in some cases labour 
inspectors are authorised to attend union meetings, preside over 
certain kinds of meetings and, under extreme circumstances, 
actually to take over the administration of the union for temporary 
periods. 

Recognising the substantive differences between the United 
States legislation in this field and that of other nations, one addi- 
tional observation seems relevant. 

The new law discussed here is looked upon as a means of 
strengthening the fabric of free democratic trade unionism—to 
ensure against the impairment of genuine freedom of association 
by undemocratic processes. The spirit of its administration has 
emphasised this concept. But the success of the law’s operation 
will depend also on an additional factor: the continued vigour 
and adaptability of the United States system of labour-manage- 
ment relations. 








REPORTS AND INQUIRIES 


Recent Trends in Labour Legislation 
for Hired Agricultural Workers 
in Latin America 


The agenda of the Seventh Conference of American States Members of 
the International Labour Organisation, which took place in Buenos Aires 
from 10 to 21 April 1961%, included an item on the conditions of agri- 
cultural workers (wage earning, semi-independent and independent). It 
took as a basis for its discussion of this question a report prepared by the 
Office, which in its first part dealt with the law and practice related to con- 
ditions of employment of hired farm workers. 

The information given below is based on the material contained in that 
report. It describes certain aspects of the conditions of life of agriciliural 
workers as a whole in Latin American countries, as well as of the law and 
practice related to conditions of employment of hired farm workers covering 
recruitment and engagement, contracts of employment, wages, hours of 
work, holidays with pay and rest periods, employment of women and young 
workers, right of association and the enforcement of labour legislation. 


In the Latin American region as a whole important numbers of wage 
earners are still occupied in agriculture in spite of the steady decrease 
of the rural population which has resulted from growing industrialisation 
and technological improvements in agriculture among other factors. 

Indeed, in most of the countries of the region more than half of the 
gainfully occupied population draws its income from agriculture. Only 
in Argentina, Chile, Uruguay and Venezuela is this proportion somewhat 
less, although in these countries too agriculture is a very important 
source of employment and income. 

Many agricultural workers have unusually hard living and working 
conditions. The demand for their services fluctuates sharply according 
to season, crop and area, so that they are frequently obliged to seek 
employment in places far distant from their homes, where they are often 
badly housed and nourished and lack medical, educational or recrea- 
tional facilities for themselves and their families. They are badly 
organised if at all, are obliged to work long hours for wages that are 
frequently low and are without the benefit of social protection. In most 
respects their situation is worse than that of workers in other sectors of 
the economy and this has often induced them to move to the cities in 
the hope of finding jobs that will bring higher incomes and a better 
standard of living. 


1 An article on the Conference appears elsewhere in this issue of the Review. 
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It is for all these reasons that the authorities of the Latin American 
countries are increasingly concerned to take legislative action to improve 
the position of this class of wage earners and provide them with conditions 
of life and labour more or less equivalent to those enjoyed by workers 
in other occupations. 


RECRUITMENT AND ENGAGEMENT 


In several parts of Latin America more workers than are available 
locally have to be found in order to meet the requirements of agriculture. 
This problem is complicated by the fact that some crop operations are 
entirely seasonal, and that direct contacts between employers and 
workers are hampered by difficulties of communication, lack of trade 
union organisation and the backwardness of the working force. 

The methods used to provide employers with the manpower they 
require range from recruitment by private agents working chiefly for 
profit to services under the direct supervision of the State. 

Private recruiting is usually subject to certain controls. In some 
Latin American countries private agencies working for profit are pro- 
hibited altogether, while in others their operations are supervised, agents 
being required to obtain a special licence from the competent authority. 
Private recruiting is generally tending to be replaced by free employment 
services directly organised by the State, but not all countries have 
sufficient resources to permit their immediate establishment. For 
example the legislation of Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Mexico, 
Nicaragua and Uruguay provides for public employment services, but 
these have not yet been completely established in all cases. 

Legislation in several countries (e.g. Argentina, Colombia, Ecuador, 
Guatemala, Peru and Venezuela) contains provisions regarding the 
facilities to be made available to workers on recruitment, especially when 
employment at great distances from home or in foreign countries is 
involved. These usually establish minimum standards of transportation, 
lodging, food and medical attention for workers who have to travel 
considerable distances. 


CONTRACTS OF EMPLOYMENT 


The provisions on contracts of employment for hired agricultural 
workers vary widely from one Latin American country to another, or 
even from area to area in a given country, since they depend directly 
on the type of occupation and on the manpower concerned, i.e. whether 
it is permanent or seasonal. 

Usually the legislation governing contracts of employment defines 
the conditions—as regards form, duration, contents and termination— 
which must be fulfilled if the contract of employment is to be valid. 

Contracts may be individual or collective. 

Individual contracts may be oral or written ; however, given the 
conditions under which many agricultural workers are employed, it 
would certainly be desirable if every effort could be made to promote the 
use of written contracts approved by competent officials and to ensure 
that the terms of employment are fully explained to the worker in a 
language with which he is familiar. In several of the Latin American 
countries (e.g. Argentina, Colombia, Ecuador and Mexico) it is provided 
that for certain categories of agricultural workers who particularly need 
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protection, such as seasonal and migratory workers, contracts must be 
in writing. 

As regards collective contracts, which are one of the most effective 
means of protecting the workers’ rights, while they are permitted by 
the legislation of many countries of the region, their use in several of 
them is limited by the lack of workers’ organisations in agriculture. 
Still, in some countries, such as Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Guatemala, 
Mexico and Uruguay, collective agreements have been concluded, 
particularly for specific operations such as those done in plantations or 
at harvest times. 

There is an increasing tendency for the legislation to specify the 
duration of a contract. The periods vary from one year, for instance in 
Chile and Costa Rica, to four in Brazil ; often the possibility of renewal 
is specifically provided for. At times the regulations provide for contracts 
to be of indeterminate length, or to last for the time required to complete 
a definite task or perform casual or temporary work, as for instance in 
Colombia. 

Several countries provide in their legislation that notice must be 
given in the case of dismissal of the worker without just cause (Argentina 
and Brazil) and oblige the employer to pay damages to the worker if he is 
dismissed without due notice (Chile and Mexico). 


WAGES 


As is true elsewhere, agricultural wage earners in the Latin American 
countries are often among the lowest-paid of the workers. This may be 
due in part to low productivity resulting from defects in the agrarian 
structure, primitive farming methods, lack of training and education, 
etc. Another cause is undoubtedly the scarcity of workers’ organisations 
and the resulting lack of bargaining power of agricultural workers, which 
makes it almost impossible to fix wages by way of collective agreement. 

It is evident, therefore, that agricultural workers are particularly in 
need of regulations ensuring a decent wage level and affording the 
necessary guarantee that they enjoy the full benefit of their wage. 


Minimum Wage Legislation 


Many Latin American countries have legal provisions for the fixing 
of minimum wages. 

Sometimes the principle of the minimum wage is embodied in the 
Constitution, as in Cuba and Peru, but in most cases detailed regulations 
have been adopted on the subject, the actual rates being, as a rule, 
determined by joint committees or boards composed of government, 
employers’ and workers’ representatives. 

Often these regulations apply to all occupations, but Argentina, Chile 
and Uruguay have special legislation on agricultural labour dealing 
with minimum wages. In Argentina, for instance, regulations of 1944 
and 1949 provide that minimum wage rates by the day or month shall 
be fixed for the different categories of permanent agricultural workers 
in the various regions, and periodically revised if economic conditions 
require. Other Argentine regulations, of 1947, establish minimum-wage- 
fixing machinery for seasonal workers, for whom rates are fixed by a joint 
national board and joint local boards composed of employers’ and 
workers’ representatives in each region. Each local board fixes minimum 
wage rates for the various classes of seasonal workers, for the various 
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places, times of the year, crops and jobs, on the understanding that these 
wages must enable the worker and his family to meet minimum living 
requirements. 

The Protection of Wages 


A great number of Latin American countries have also adopted laws 
for the protection of workers’ wages so as to ensure that payment is 
actually made to the workers and that they can dispose of their wages 
freely. 

The protective measures frequently take the form of requiring that 
wages must be paid directly to the workers in legal tender and at the 
workplace only. The legislation in Cuba, Mexico and Nicaragua con- 
tains provisions prohibiting fines and wage deductions, and various 
countries have legislation limiting the judicial attachment of wages. 

In still other cases safeguards are provided as regards the payment 
of wages in kind (housing, food, etc.). In a good number of countries 
there are provisions limiting the value of payments in kind, or the 
maximum proportion of the wage which they may represent (for 
instance one-third in Venezuela). In Colombia the law prohibits the 
payment of wages in goods or other similar forms. It also forbids the 
employer to sell food or other merchandise to the workers except if they 
are left entirely free to buy or not to buy from him. 


The necessity for such legal measures cannot be denied. However, 
raising agricultural wages and maintaining them at a desirable level 
largely depends on the success of broader programmes of economic and 
social development. On the other hand, effective wage regulations may 
also promote economic and social progress: if security of income and 


a decent wage level are ensured, the general standard of living may be 
raised and efficiency and increased labour productivity encouraged. 


Hours OF WoRK 


Hours of work are far more difficult to regulate in agriculture than 
in other occupations because of the special conditions encountered in 
farming. The volume of work on a farm depends on a number of factors, 
many of which are imposed by nature itself, while others depend on the 
human element and can therefore be modified. 

The distribution of work over the year is strongly affected by the 
prevailing system of cultivation. In one-crop farming there are two 
periods of intense activity—spring and autumn—whereas in mixed 
farming the volume of work is more evenly distributed over the year, 
but the constant succession of different operations tends to prolong 
over-all working hours. In the same way, where manpower is abundant 
the variation of hours of work may be less considerable than where it is 
in short supply ; in the latter case the farmer seeks to retain his workers 
throughout the year so that the personnel remains constant despite 
fluctuations in the volume of work. Lastly, in the case of emigrant work- 
ers hours of work tend to be longer, for such workers are eager to earn 
as much as possible during their brief periods of employment. 

In a big undertaking there is more division of labour whereas in 
some small farms the same persons have to do widely different jobs ; 
this involves moving from one part of the farm to another, and the con- 
sequent loss of time must be made up by longer hours. In the same way, 
on a farm where all the land lies close together, the equipment is good 
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and the buildings are well placed, there will be a tendency to cut hours 
of work or—in some cases—to reduce the number of persons employed. 

All these facts do not, of course, imply that hours of work in agricul- 
ture cannot be regulated. Moreover, with increasing industrialisation and 
mechanisation it is becoming apparent that measures have to be taken 
to give agricultural workers—of whom more and more are expected to 
have skills similar to those of industrial workers—-social protection 
comparable to that of the latter. 

Accordingly many Latin American countries have adopted laws 
regulating the hours of work of agricultural workers. Usually a working 
day of eight hours and a week of 48 hours are fixed, although shorter 
or longer limits are set in some countries (e.g. 44 hours a week in Cuba, 
54 in Colombia and 72 in the Dominican Republic ; and 12 hours a day 
in the Dominican Republic and Honduras). 

Taking account of the special conditions in agriculture, provision 
is often made for a limited extension of the working day or week in cases 
such as periods of urgent work, for instance in Costa Rica, Cuba, Panama 
and Venezuela. Other countries limit the hours of work for agricultural 
workers indirectly, merely by prescribing compulsory breaks during the 
working day (Argentina). 

In some cases the legislation on hours of work in agriculture is still 
more flexible. In Argentina, for instance, legal provisions for seasonal 
workers state that the working day shall be determined by local joint 
committees for each agricultural period, for each job or crop and for 
each region, and in Chile the law provides that the work of agricultural 
workers shall not be subject to a fixed timetable, but shall be governed 
by the nature of the work, the region, etc. However, in the latter 
country some agricultural undertakings have a seven-and-a-half-hour 
day by collective agreement. 


ANNUAL HOLIDAYS WITH PAY, WEEKLY REST AND 
Patip PuBLic HOLIDAYS 


The practice of granting a few days’ annual holiday with pay to 
permanent agricultural workers appears to be a long-standing custom. 
In fact, the length of the working day, the difficulty which many agri- 
cultural workers have in obtaining complete rest at regular intervals, the 
isolation in which these workers live and which prevents them from 
dealing with their private affairs, make it necessary to allow for some 
such benefit. These various motives peculiar to agriculture and the need 
for all workers to have a rest and a change from their work led after 
the First World War to the adoption of regulations introducing holidays 
with pay for agricultural and other workers. 

The length of holiday granted in different Latin Amercian countries 
varies. It is four working days in Venezuela, five in Guatemala, six in 
Mexico and Paraguay and ten in Argentina and Honduras. Fifteen 
days are granted in Colombia, Ecuador, Haiti and Peru, 20 days in 
Brazil and Uruguay and one month in Cuba, Nicaragua and Panama. 
In some countries the length of the holiday increases with length of 
service. 

The right to paid holidays is generally subject to the completion of a 
minimum period of uninterrupted service with the same employer or in 
the same undertaking, a provision which automatically excludes certain 
classes of agricultural workers who are not in the position to complete 
the required service with the same employer. 
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The commonest period of service required is one year, though 
certain regulations provide for a shorter period, e.g. 11 months in Cuba 
and Panama, and in some cases a proportion (e.g. two-thirds in Vene- 
zuela, half in Argentina) of all working days in a year must have been 
worked. Some national regulations, for instance those of Brazil, 
Guatemala, Honduras and Peru, state that it is sufficient for a worker to 
have worked a certain number of days to be entitled to a minimum 
holiday period. 

The period during which the holiday should be granted is occasionally 
indicated ; this is usually during the summer months, for instance 
in Argentina ; but often the employer is free to fix the date of the 
holiday, thus being able to take account of the seasonal requirements 
and other special features of agricultural work. Some regulations 
provide that the period and date of the holiday shall be fixed by agree- 
ment between the employer and the worker (Mexico, Nicaragua, Peru). 
In Brazil, Guatemala and Uruguay holidays may be taken in not more 
than two spells, whereas in Colombia, Ecuador and Peru the holiday 
must be continuous. In a number of countries (Argentina, Ecuador, 
Haiti, Panama, Uruguay and Venezuela) the regulations provide that 
the worker may not renounce his holiday. 

Practically all national regulations hold the employer responsible 
for remuneration to be paid to the worker during his holiday, and many 
of them include rules regarding calculation and payment of the holiday 
wage (Argentina, Brazil, Colombia, Cuba, Ecuador, Guatemala, Mexico, 
Panama and Peru). 

The regulations of the great majority of Latin American countries 
lay down the principle of the weekly rest day and some require this day 
to fall on Sunday. Allowance is made in all instances for the technical or 
other needs which may require work not to be interrupted, in which case 
it is provided that a compensatory rest day must be allowed. In many 
of the countries one day’s rest with pay must be given every week, and 
in Ecuador the Labour Code provides for a rest of one-and-a-half days. 

Various countries also specify which days shall be compulsory public 
holidays. 


WoMEN AND YOUNG WORKERS 


Large numbers of women and children are employed in agriculture, 
particularly in countries where family enterprises predominate, and their 
work is often particularly strenuous—during the harvest time, for 
instance. 

In addition, most women carry the double burden of agricultural work 
and domestic duties. Their wages, and even more so those of children, 
are excessively low. It is often stated that the employment of children 
is one of the obstacles to raising the wages of adult workers in agriculture ; 
yet under present conditions it would hardly be possible for the family 
to forgo the additional income derived from the work of women and 
children. Adequate social legislation for these groups of wage earners is 
therefore of particular importance. 


Maternity Protection 


Women agricultural wage earners stand in particular need of pro- 
tection before, during and after confinement, in their own interest as 
well as in that of their children. The laws of a great number of Latin 
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American countries provide for maternity leave for agricultural wage 
earners before and after confinement. The length of leave varies from 
country to country ; it is 14 weeks in Panama, 12 weeks in Cuba and 
Nicaragua, 75 days in Guatemala, 60 days in Costa Rica, Peru and 
Uruguay, eight weeks in Colombia, six weeks in Ecuador and 38 days 
in Mexico. Many of these countries also provide for maternity benefits 
by means of social security schemes. 

In agriculture more than in other branches of work women may be 
able to do light work during the weeks before and after confinement, 
and account seems to have been taken of this in some laws. For example 
the legislation in Venezuela does not prescribe maternity leave for 
agricultural workers, but provides that for six weeks before and six 
after confinement women may only do light work. 

The dismissal of a woman worker during her absence on maternity 
leave, or during a longer period including maternity leave, is as a rule 
prohibited. In Peru an employer who dismisses a woman during the 
three months preceding or following confinement must pay compensation 
equivalent to 90 days’ wages, apart from the maternity allowances he 
has to pay under the law (60 per cent. of the wage during 60 days’ 
maternity leave). 

In some of the countries the regulations prohibit women from doing 
certain work which is harmful to their health during the period preceding 
and following confinement. In Colombia, for instance, the prohibition 
extends to night work, dangerous or unhealthy operations, and any work 
which requires great physical effort. In Cuba and Mexico work requiring 
considerable physical effort is prohibited during the three months 
preceding confinement. In Nicaragua such work, or any other work 
likely to cause premature confinement or deformity in the child, is 
forbidden. 

In many cases the laws prescribe special conditions for nursing 
mothers, such as nursing breaks and nursing rooms. 


Hours of Work and Rest Periods for Women 


Regulations on hours of work in agriculture generally make no 
distinction between men and women. It would indeed be very difficult 
to provide separate timetables for the two sexes in a branch of employ- 
ment where men’s and women’s work is so closely interrelated. However, 
there are special provisions in Peru limiting the working hours of women 
(and of young persons aged 14 to 18 years) to eight a day and 45 a week 
in agricultural undertakings using machines driven by mechanical 
power. 

The strict prohibition of night work of women in agriculture would 
almost appear superfluous, as work in this occupation is normally pursued 
in the daytime only. However, a certain number of Latin American 
countries, such as Costa Rica, Ecuador, Guatemala, Mexico, Peru and 
Venezuela, prohibit night work of women in agriculture. In general 
night work is defined as a period from 7 or 8 p.m. to 5, 6 or 7 a.m. 


Age of Admission to Employment 


The statutory age of admission to employment in agriculture varies 
in the different countries of the region between 11 and 14 years, but the 
majority fix it at 14 years. The laws, however, frequently authorise the 
employment of children aged 12 years or under for light agricultural 
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work, if they have to earn their own living or contribute to that of their 
parents, brothers or sisters, and often on condition that they have 
attained a minimum level of education. This applies to a considerable 
number of children in agriculture, where levels of income are particularly 
low, and schools not sufficient in number to retain all children up to the 
normal minimum age of entry into employment. Provisions of this 
kind are contained in the laws of Costa Rica, Ecuador, Guatemala, 
Panama, El Salvador and Uruguay. 

The legislation of most of the Latin American countries fixes a higher 
minimum age (as a rule 18 years) for the employment of young persons 
on agricultural work which is considered to be unhealthy or dangerous. 


Hours of Work and Rest Periods of Young Persons 
/ 5 


Various laws and regulations applicable to agriculture include special 
provisions for young workers on such matters as shorter working hours 
and more often the restriction of overtime and prohibition of night work. 

In Honduras and Mexico children under 16 may not work more than 
six hours a day, and in Honduras 36 hours a week. In Chile and Peru 
the daily limit is eight hours, with 44 hours a week in Peru. In Costa 
Rica children between 12 and 15 years may work 30 hours a week and 
those between 15 and 18, seven hours a day and 42 a week. In Guatemala 
the ordinary working day of eight hours must be reduced by one hour a 
day and six hours a week, in the case of children over 14 years of age, 
and by two hours a day and 12 hours a week in the case of those under 
14 years. 

In a good number of Latin American countries there is statutory 
prohibition of night work for young persons in agriculture or in any 
occupation. 

The special difficulties with which the regulation of hours of work 
and of rest periods of adults meets in agriculture also apply to young 
workers. However, young persons are in particular need of protection 
against physical overstrain and of an opportunity for recreation and for 
continuing their education. 


RIGHT OF ASSOCIATION 


In most Latin American countries no legal distinction is made 
between agricultural and industrial workers as regards the right of 
association ; yet, either because the educational level of agricultural 
wage earners is generally rather low, or because of their isolation, which 
is detrimental to class solidarity, these wage earners have often not made 
the same use of this right as industrial workers. 

Certain laws and regulations, on the other hand, do not grant exactly 
the same right of association to agricultural workers as to other workers. 
Sometimes, as in Brazil, the strike is regarded as a justification for the 
employer to break a contract of employment. In other cases agricultural 
workers or the undertakings in which they are employed are excluded 
from the scope of the relevant laws, e.g. in Costa Rica, the Dominican 
Republic, El Salvador and Panama. Certain general provisions, too, 
such as that which grants the right of affiliation only to workers who 
can read and write (Guatemala and Nicaragua), place agricultural work- 
ers at a particular disadvantage. It also occurs that the laws limit the 
number of persons who may join an agricultural trade union (as in 
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Venezuela) or prohibit the constitution of federations or confederations 
of agricultural trade unions (Chile). In the latter case agricultural 
workers’ unions with only a few members each have remained isolated 
units, powerless at the occupational level and unable to defend the 
interests of their members. 

It is thus obvious that agricultural workers in the Latin American 
countries, as elsewhere, do not enjoy full freedom of association. Yet 
as long as they cannot exercise complete rights in this respect it will 
be extremely difficult to close the gap between their wages and other 
conditions of work and those of industrial workers. 


ENFORCEMENT OF LABOUR LEGISLATION 


Nearly all Latin American countries have established general inspec- 
tion services for all occupations, and quite a few, such as Argentina, 
Chile, Ecuador, Guatemala, Peru and Uruguay, even provide staff to 
deal particularly with agricultural workers. However, as a rule the 
number of inspectors is much smaller than would be needed to secure 
adequate application of the regulations, especially in agriculture. Various 
countries have therefore tried to reinforce the work of the labour inspec- 
tors by giving the power of inspection as regards conditions of work in 
agriculture to representatives of various other bodies as well. In 
Argentina, for instance, officials of the National Rural Labour Board 
have certain powers in this field. In Brazil the inspectors of the Social 
Insurance Institutions and the commissioners for the supervision of 
child labour help administer and enforce the legislation. In Mexico 
special minimum wage boards are responsible for supervising the pay- 
ment of wages. While in Uruguay the labour inspectors are assisted by 
officials of the Ministry of Agriculture, and the district committees 
for the protection of agricultural workers and the Child Welfare Council 
are empowered to perform certain labour inspection duties. 

In spite of these efforts, inspection services in agriculture are still 
much less developed than in other sectors. More perhaps than in any 
other branch of work, and certainly more than in industry, laws and 
regulations on conditions of work in agriculture meet with special dif- 
ficulties of practical enforcement. Inspection work is made extremely 
difficult because holdings are so small and widely dispersed, and com- 
munications are often poor. The working conditions of the majority of 
casual and seasonal agricultural workers are especially hard to control. 

3ecause of these difficulties of enforcement, and the relative paucity 
or inadequacy of regulations, agricultural workers frequently have very 
limited social protection. 


THE ACTIVITIES OF THE I.L.O. 


From the very beginning the I.L.O. has concerned itself with the 
labour and social problems not only of hired workers in agriculture, but 
of all those who make their living directly from the land. As regards 
hired agricultural workers, various Conventions and Recommendations 
dealing with matters such as minimum age of admission to employment, 
recruiting and contracts of employment of indigenous workers, minimum 
wage fixing machinery, holidays with pay, the right of association and 
the conditions of plantation workers have been adopted by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference over the years. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


Recently the I.L.O.’s activities in the rural sector have increased 
and a considerably greater expansion is to be expected as a result of the 
adoption by the International Labour Conference in June 1960 of a 
resolution concerning the contribution of the I.L.O. to the raising of 
incomes and living conditions in rural communities, with particular 
reference to countries in the process of development ', which recom- 
mended that a special long-term programme for the rural sector should 
be drawn up and implemented without delay. The Conference resolution 
was subsequently reviewed by the Permanent Agricultural Committee 
of the I.L.O. for the purpose of translating its general proposals into a 
practical programme of work. 

In its conclusions the Permanent Agricultural Committee, among 
whose members are several Latin American experts, drew attention to 
the serious problems to be met in all developing countries and stressed 
the great scope of I.L.O. activities in this respect. Among the major 
matters on which the I.L.O. should concentrate its efforts, according to 
the Committee’s recommendations, are the living and working con- 
ditions of rural workers. 

As regards I.L.O. action in the countries of the Americas more 
particularly, successive Conferences of American States Members of the 
I.L.O. have examined agricultural questions, and the Fourth Con- 
ference in Montevideo in 1949 and the Fifth in Petropolis in 1952 adopted 
a series of important resolutions covering such questions as conditions 
of employment of agricultural workers in the Americas and the applica- 
tion and supervision of labour legislation in agriculture. 

Finally, the Seventh Conference of American States Members of the 
I.L.0., held in Buenos Aires in April 1961, adopted a resolution con- 
cerning the conditions of agricultural workers (wage earning, semi- 
independent and independent) which iu. Section I concerning wage earn- 
ers states that— 


2. (a) Where no legislation in favour of wage-paid workers in agriculture 
exists, measures should be taken to introduce such legislation and ensure its 
effective enforcement so that agricultural workers may benefit from condi- 
tions of work comparable to those enjoyed by industrial workers, due 
account being taken of the special conditions pertaining to agricultural work, 
economic and social conditions prevailing in each country, and existing 
international standards. 
(b) Where legislation does exist in favour of agricultural workers but is 
either not adequately enforced or does not provide social protection and 
rights similar to those enjoyed by workers in industry, measures should be 
taken to improve the legislation (with due regard to the special characteristics 
of agricultural work) and its effective enforcement. 
3. Adequate measures, taking account of conditions and the special 
character of agricultural work in each country, should be adopted for— 
(a) protecting agricultural workers particularly in respect of their engage- 
ment ; 

(6) promoting the conclusion, whenever possible, of written contracts of 
employment ; 

(c) establishing methods of minimum wage fixing in agriculture and ensur- 
ing the protection of these wages ; 
determining hours of work in agriculture through a sufficiently flexible 
system ; 


1See “The Forty-fourth Session of the International Labour Conference, Geneva, 
June 1960”, in International Labour Review, Vol. LXXXII, No. 3, Sep. 1960, pp. 212 ff. 
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guaranteeing the effective enjoyment of weekly rest and of hoiidays 
with pay of adequate duration ; 

assuring appropriate protection to women working in agriculture, espe- 
cially during the prenatal and postnatal periods ; 

supervising the effective application of the measures in force regarding 
the minimum legal age of admission to employment in agriculture, 
eliminating, when prejudicial, the exceptions to minimum age legisla- 
tion for full-time employment in agriculture and promoting the full 
extension of compulsory school attendance to rural regions ; 

ensuring appropriate health supervision of children and young persons 
engaged in agriculture, prohibiting their employment in certain dange- 
rous or unhealthy tasks and reducing their daily hours of work ; 

giving full recognition and acceptance to responsible and free organisa- 
tions of agricultural workers which promote the improvement of living 
conditions of their members and contribute to general economic develop- 
ment, 


4. (a) In order to guarantee the effective application of labour legislation 
for the protection of wage-paid agricultural workers, a body for supervising 
the enforcement of such legislation should be established whenever practic- 
able. 

(b) If it should not be possible to establish special services, each country 
should maintain within the framework of general labour inspection services 
specialised and qualified officials responsible for inspection in agriculture 
who are properly trained and have a wide knowledge of agricultural problems 
and whose technical competence should be duly recognised by adequate 
remuneration. 

(c) In addition to their normal supervisory duties, such inspectors 
should provide advice, guidance and information to agricultural employers 
and workers concerning all matters related to social legislation applicable 
to agriculture. 


In Section IV, concerning other principles common to all categories 
of agricultural workers, the resolution states that— 


17. The improvement of the conditions of all categories of agricultural 
workers should be considered as part of an integrated programme of rural 
economic and social development and should be related to general develop- 
ment plans. To this end efforts should be made to correct all those situations 
or policies which result in an imbalance between the agricultural sector and 
other branches of the economy. 


Finally, in Section V, paragraph 18, of the resolution, dealing with 
international action, the Conference expressed its opinion that there is— 


... wide scope for international action to advise and assist member 
States to develop policies and implement measures to improve conditions 
in the rural sector. Considering particularly that the International Labour 
Conference at its 44th Session unanimously adopted a resolution concerning 
a programme of intensified action in the rural sector, [the Seventh Con- 
ference of American States Members of the I.L.O.} recommends that the 
International Labour Organisation in collaboration with other international 
organisations concerned, and especially the F.A.O.—and in consultation 
with the governments concerned—give a high priority to assisting govern- 
ments in the formulation and execution of comprehensive and integrated 
programmes of rural development, including... the preparation and 
drafting of appropriate legislation for the protection of agricultural workers 
of all categories and for its effective application and enforcement. 
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from an appropriate degree of integration whenever data processing activities 

are being reviewed—especially where the introduction of a computer is 
being considered. 
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The Moslem world is bound to play an increasing part in the order that 

is now emerging. It is undoubtedly possible to speak of the awakening of 

Islam and this has been mainly because of the new resources that have 

become available to the Moslems in modern times. Technical progress 

(especially through the new importance it has given to oil) and the change 

in the balance of world economic power have revealed to the Moslem coun- 

tries that they, too, possess natural resources. At the same time, changes in 
economic policy also favour the development of Islam. For example plan- 
ning, by its nature, meets two of the main tenets of the Moslem world—sub- 
mission to the community and respect for justice. On the other hand, the 
new demographic patterns and forms of social outlook which are appearing 
are forcing the Moslem countries to rethink the problems of economic 
development in new terms. But this whole question of the economic develop- 
ment of Islam has not been solved because, in the author’s view, the Moslem 
mentality is unsuited to capitalist development while remaining fundament- 
ally incompatible with Marxism. It would appear that the economic 
development of Islam must follow its own path towards an economy based 
on the community and moral standards. 

At the end of the book there is a bibliography and a glossary of the 

Arabic terms employed. 
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This report is presented in accordance with certain legal provisions by 
the National Economic Council of Brazil, and consists of four parts. The 
first part, dealing with the present economic situation of Brazil, analyses 
and interprets the main economic and financial events of 1959, with parti- 
cular reference to monetary problems and foreign trade questions. The 
second part examines the structure of the Brazilian economy and considers 
the differences in development between the different regions. The final two 
parts deal respectively with the question of investment in Brazilian economic 
development and the situation with regard to air, sea and railway transport, 
where bottlenecks are to be feared. 
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Francisco ALBERT. Prélogo de Emilio de FiGuERoA. Madrid, Aguilar, 
1961. xxviii+ 262 pp. 
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Science. Published jointly by the Technology Press of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and John Wiley & Sons, New York, London, 
1960. xxix+784 pp. 

Problems of industrial location loom large today, particularly in the less 
industrialised countries struggling to gain momentum in their economic 
development progress. Unfortunately theories of industrial location and 
methods of regional analysis have not yet reached the stage where their 
findings are widely available as guides to public policy. 

In the present volume Professor Isard takes an important step in demon- 
strating how methods and analyses in this field may be of practical use to the 
policy maker. He deals with such factors as population projections, emigra- 
tion movements, regional input-output techniques and income considera- 
tions, including those of balance of payments and multiplier analysis. The 
latter part of the volume is devoted to broader and more difficult problems, 
such as industrial complex analysis and inter-regional linear programming. 


Jonas, Friedrich. Sozialphilosophie der industriellen Arbeitswelt. Soziolo- 
gische Gegenwartsfragen. Neue Folge. Stuttgart, Ferdinand Enke 
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CTPOMTeJIbHbIM MaTepussaM, 1960. 316 pp. 0.87 rouble. 


The economic structure of the building industry in the U.S.S.R., by 
I. D. Krasnov. 


LANGENHOVE, Fernand van. Consciences tribales et nationales en Afrique 
noive. The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff (pour l'Institut royal des relations 
internationales), 1960. 465 pp. 30.50 florins. 

The purpose of this book is to assemble the most significant evidence on 
characteristic tribal and national attitudes in Africa south of the Sahara 
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with the aim of obtaining a better insight into the way these attitudes have 
emerged and developed. 

After the first chapter, which deals with the general factors governing 
national consciousness, Chapter II discusses the sources of tribal conscious- 
ness after first trying to define what is meant by a tribal population and a 
tribe ; the author refers here to the Indigenous and Tribal Populations Con- 
vention, 1957. 

Chapter III deals with the external factors affecting tribal con- 
sciousness in Africa south of the Sahara (Arab-Moslem colonisation, European- 
Christian colonisation before and during the nineteenth century) and touches 
on the problem of slavery. 

Chapter IV describes the tribal pattern at the time when the colonial 
system was extended and mentions the forms of political organisation whica 
had been achieved by some of the African peoples (the Ashanti confederation, 
the kingdoms of Dahomey, Benin and Buganda, the state of Yoruba, the 
states of central Sudan, the kingdoms of Ruanda and Urundiz, etc.). 

Chapter V analyses the situation brought about by white colonisation 
(the dependence of the Africans, the crisis in African social organisation and 
the disruption of institutions based on custom). Contact by African culture 
with western culture leads, though to a varying extent, to “ detribalisation ”. 
The author describes the drift of Africans towards the towns and the growing 
proletarianisation of the countryside. ‘These developments have slackened 
traditional bonds within the tribe or clan. 

The author says that “ in Africa south of the Sahara, there are few peoples 
left among whom the colonial system has not to some extent undermined 
customary organisation, the authority of the chiefs, the sacred character of 
their institutions, and the nature of their economic system. Nevertheless, in 
the country areas where custom still prevails, this form of organisation, 
although much weakened, is still the prevalent social pattern. Detribalisa- 
tion is worst in the cities, but even there it is neither complete nor uniform.” 
The persistence of tribal customs and attitudes seems to be helped by the 
contacts that are maintained by city dwellers with their native villages. 

Chapter VI discusses the reactions of Africans to white domination 
(passive or active acceptance, revolt, political or religious opposition). 

Chapter VII deals with the emergence of an educated class (and refers 
to the effect of the colour bar), the revival of tribal consciousness as a result 
of the need to oppose the colonisers, the cult of the chiefs, the impact of 
Western culture on the ideas of African leaders, the influence of educated 
Africans on the masses, and opposition or co-operation between the new 
and traditional classes of leaders. 

The last two chapters describe the part played by colonisation in splitting 
up African ethnic groups, in creating national consciousness (sometimes 
arising out of tribal consciousness and sometimes more widely based) and the 
political movement due to this nationalist feeling in the African territories 
which have been or are under Belgian, British or French rule. 


Liaisons sociales. L’association ou l’intévessement des travailleurs. Législation 


sociale n° 2459, fév. 1961. Paris, 1961. 80 pp. 6 NF. 


LivInGsTONE, A. S. The Overseas Student in Britain, with Special References 
to Training Courses in Social Welfare. Manchester, University Press, 
1960. xv+169 pp. 14s. 


Manoussos, Georges. Inflation, croissance et planification. Preface by Firmin 
OvuLks. Geneva, Librairie E. Droz; Paris, Librairie Minard, 1961. 
xi+ 342 pp. 

The author’s thesis is that the phenomenon of inflation raises a dual 
problem, that of terminology and that of monetary and economic policy. 
He believes these problems are linked, since the inability to reach agreement 
and understanding in discussing inflation has impeded effective action in 
the past. 
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The first of the three parts deals with past and present terminological 
confusions ; the second discusses the dangers this has engendered in the past ; 
the third demonstrates how conceptual difficulties with regard to inflation 
may compromise the future economic growth of western countries, 


MEADE, J. E. and others. The Economic and Social Structure of Mauritius. 
Report to the Governor of Mauritius. London, Methuen & Co., 1961. 
xvili+-246 pp. 


Moore, Wilbert E., and FELDMAN, Arnold S. (editors). Labor Coimmit- 
ment and Social Change in Development Areas. New York, Social Science 
Research Council, 1960. xv-+378 pp. $3.75. 


OcunuesB, A. C. YepHaa memaaaypeua Ypaaa. Sverdlovsk, CBepfioscKoe 
KHWOKHOe H3faTebcTBO, 1960. 223 pp. 0.75 rouble. 
The iron and steel industry in the Urals, by A. S. Osintsev. 


Paauw, Douglas S. Financing Economic Development, the Indonesian Case. 
Introduction by Benjamin Hiccins. The Center for International 
Studies, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Glencoe, Illinois, The 
Free Press, 1960. xxxiv+474 pp. 


PERROUX, Francois, Economie et société. Contrainte, échange, don. Collection 
“ [Initiation philosophique ”, dirigée par Jean Lacroix. Paris, Presses 
universitaires de France, 1960. 186 pp. 6 NF. 

There is a widespread school of thought which reduces economic activity 
to commercial exchange. Yet, “ the trading societies of Western Europe 
have never prospered through the market economy alone”. Their com- 
mercial systems have always found room for constraint (private or public, 
exercised for example by the owners of the means of production on those who 
have none, or by the State in order to maintain an economic and social 
order) and for donations (unilateral transfers without any apparent return). 
This trend is becoming more and more marked as the western societies, in 


order to compete with the East and satisfy the demands of their own peoples, 
come to rely on a rational economic approach which, while exploiting 
exchange to the full, also employs constraint and donations. Does this 


“ 


mean, as some claim, the “ end of economic man ” and the dawning of the 
‘era of social man” ? These formulas, striking though they are, have the 
drawback that they are apt to lead economic research astray from its 
proper field of study. This book sets out to show the value of research 
conducted with the characteristic tools of economic analysis, It tries “ to 
rediscover a rational basis for economic experience—something deeper and 
broader than the interpretations we are accustomed to ”—in other words, 
to lay the foundations of a school of “ comprehensive ” or fundamental 
economics, of which the two systems that between them divide the world 

capitalism and communism—are only isolated forms. This theme is treated 
from four angles, namely the vision, its formulation, economic motivation and 
the institutional framework, to each of which the author devotes a chapter. 

He deals first of all with the “ vision”, i.e. the general pre-analytical 
concept which inspired such different thinkers as John Stuart Mill, Karl 
Marx and Léon Walras. He shows that for all three, commercial exchange 
in the pure form required by a model mercantile society is virtually obsolete. 
The ideal they hold up is one of a world in which “ constraints and scarcities 
are both overcome, leaving the path clear for man to act without thought of 
recompense. In this way he can devote himself to higher things and, through 
them, to the service of his fellow men.” 

When an economist is constructing a theory, the “ vision ” which inspires 
him is followed by the formulation of the system. Can the theoretical 
system of commercial exchange reasonably exclude constraint and dona- 
tions ? This would assume that economic agents have no power deliberately 
to modify the behaviour and preferences of others. It would certainly be a 
special and highly improbable case-—in the societies which can be observed, 
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the parties rely far more often on their power as well as on straightforward 
exchange. The author shows that these powers can also be just as productive 
economically and that this happens whenever there is social bargaining in 
which “ power has to justify itself in economic terms and may be compelled 
to make concessions without any apparent return ” 

The motives behind economic acts must therefore be reviewed. Theories 
about economic acts in mercantile societies have given pride of place to 
exchange and have reconstructed them as calculated acts. In fact, a careful 
analysis shows the poverty and narrowness of the motives assigned to 
exchange by these theories. Contemporary experience confirms that the 
human aspect is increasing in importance and societies have begun to employ 
their economic machinery as “ a means of setting men free ” and not simply 
as a means of accumulating gains. ‘“ The economist, without going outside 
his own field, is entitled to assert that this is in fact taking place.” 

This truth is even more apparent perhaps from the institutional frame- 
work, both national and international, and this is brought out in the final 
chapter of the book. 

The author thus demonstrates that economics comprise constraint and 
donations as well as exchange. It is logical to give due weight to all human 
motives so that economic progress—in the full sense of the term——based on 
the least irrational arrangement, can lead to greater freedom for all men as 
they become conscious of their mutual obligations. 
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A comprehensive account of programmes and activities in Israel 
dealing with child care, education, guidance and training and youth develop- 
ment within the national society. The problems of integrating youth within 
the framework of a rapidly developing immigration country full of hetero- 
geneous elements are many and are all reflected in this study of the evolution 
of carefully planned service to children and youth. 
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This book by M. V. Daragan, N. V. Rutkovskaya and P. B. Bronstein is a 
statistical labour manual intended primarily for the economic managers of 
industrial and building undertakings. It contains methodological and 
practical information concerning the main indices in labour statistics for 
industry and building. Chapter I deals with numbers and functions of 
wage earners and salaried employees. Chapter II discusses statistical 
methodology with regard to labour productivity. Chapter III deals with 
wage questions and Chapter IV contains information on the organisation 
of labour statistics in the Soviet Union. 
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This monumental volume is the second in the Historical Statistics series 
issued by the United States Bureau of the Census. In 24 chapters it brings 
together historical series of wide general interest, embracing virtually every 
aspect of economic and social activity in the United States that has been 
recorded in statistical measures. 

Readers of the Review will be especially interested in the chapters on 
vital statistics, migration, labour, consumer income and expenditures and 
social statistics. Each chapter presents, in the form of absolute figures or 
indices, or both, annual data extending over various spans of time from the 
early Colonial Period up to 1957. Many overlapping series are included, 
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sources, and some descriptions of methods of estimation. 
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Burns, Tom, and STALKER, G. M. The Management of Innovation. London, 

Tavistock Publications, 1961. v+269 pp. 30s. 

Much of the social science research which has been carried out in industry 
in the United Kingdom since the Second World War consists essentially 
of two stages: first, an extensive series of interviews with people at all 
levels in a given sample of firms ; and second, the analysis and interpretation 
of the results of these interviews, and of any other relevant material, leading 
to the development of a systematic theory to account for the phenomena 
observed. This book is another in the same tradition. Whilst it contains 
few quantitative analyses of the interview data, the theoretical explanations 
are freely developed and elaborated. 

Apart from the final section, which presents some more general reflections 
on management, the main emphasis centres around the problem of how 
industry handles scientific discovery and technological change, in particular 
as it affects the product. The difficulties experienced by a number of firms 
undertaking the development, manufacture and sales of new electronic 
equipment are described in sociological terms to illustrate the organisational 
and management problems to which the scientific innovations give rise. 

The authors show, for example, how different systems of management 
can either facilitate or inhibit technical progress; how attitudes towards 
‘ scientists ” may lead to their isolation or to their integration in the working 
of the organisation ; how research on the product has often to be intimately 
associated with its sales ; and how there exists a causal relationship between 
the actions of the managing director and his ability to create an organisation 
in which scientific discovery can be successfully introduced. The book 
makes an important contribution to management thinking, in particular 
in the new field of “ managing innovation ”, that is to say, of applying 
scientific and technological discoveries in industry. 


Manpower. 


BALDWIN, George B. (editor). Manpower Development in the Middle East. 
Papers and Conclusions from the Middle East Conference on Training 
and Manpower Development, Teheran, 1959. Teheran, 1960. xii+118 pp. 

CENTRE D’ETUDES SOCIALES DE L’UNIVERSITE DE LOUVAIN. Politiques du 
personnel. Enquéte dans trois entreprises. Brussels, Office belge pour 
l’accroissement de la productivité, 1959. 206 pp. 120 francs. 


INSTITUT INTERNATIONAL DES CIVILISATIONS DIFFERENTES. Problémes des 
cadres dans les pays tropicaux et subtropicaux. Staff Problems in Tropical 
and Subtropical Countries. Compte rendu de la 32™¢ session d'études 
de l’Incidi tenue 4 Munich du 19 au 22 septembre 1960. Brussels, 1961. 
681 pp. 


MAUNDER, W. F. Employment in an Underdeveloped Area. A Sample 
Survey of Kingston, Jamaica. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1960. 
xiv+215 pp. $5. 

The author presents and analyses the results of a population sample 
survey carried out under his direction in 1953-54 in the urban area of 
Kingston-St. Andrew with a view to bringing out the characteristics of the 
urban labour force of Jamaica. The project was sponsored by the Institute 
of Social and Economic Research, University College of the West Indies. 
Close collaboration was extended by the Department of Statistics, Jamaica, 
which had carried out an all-island population sample survey in 1953 under 
the guidance of a United Nations statistical consultant. Detailed technical 
notes are given in appendices. Part I discusses employment theories of 
underdeveloped economies and the practical problems of obtaining the 
required statistical data ; it also reviews briefly the limited available informa- 
tion concerning the Kingston labour force. Part II presents in clear ana- 
lytical style the main results of the inquiry with emphasis on their significance 
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in the particular social context of Jamaica. The inquiry confirmed the exist- 
ence of a persistent high level of unemployment. 


Migration. 


BERGERON, René-Régis. Les marins réfugiés. Thése pour le doctorat en 
droit. Université d’Aix-Marseille, Faculté de droit et des sciences éco- 
nomiques, 1960. 224 pp. 

The particular problem of the refugee seafarer, in addition to the fact 
that he is a refugee, is that he cannot legally go ashore at the ports where 
he touches, let alone stay in any country. He has often no passport or valid 
identity document ; and he has not been able to establish any permanent 
attachment to a country, since his calling as a seafarer has usually prevented 
him from staying ashore long enough to fulfil the necessary legal residence 
requirements and obtain the travelling papers which would permit him to 
return. 

National and international action has assisted several thousand refugee 
seafarers to establish residence in countries of refuge, but there are still 
many whose problem has yet to be solved. The plight of these seafarers 
has been drawn to the attention of governments by the I.L.O., and the 
United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees has done much to assist 
them individually. In 1957 eight European maritime countries adopted 
an agreement under which a refugee seafarer will be permitted, under certain 
conditions, to establish residence in a country which is a party to the 
agreement and to receive the necessary travel documents. 

The author analyses this question from the legal point of view and 
concludes that the agreement constitutes a great step towards the regularisa- 
tion of the position of refugee seafarers. 


ELKAN, Walter. Migrants and Proletarians. Urban Labour in the Economic 
Development of Uganda. Published on behalf of the East African Institute 
of Social Research. London, New York, Nairobi, Oxford University 
Press, 1960. ix+149 pp. 21s. 


GRODKA, Sonia, and HENNEs, Gerhard. Homeless No More. A Discussion 
on Integration between Sponsor and Refugee. New York, The National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. (Church World Service, 
Immigration Service), 1960. x+126 pp. $1. 

A study by the Church World Service of some of the factors affecting 
the integration of refugees whom it helped to emigrate to the United States 

during the period 1948-59. 


ZUBRZYCKI, Jerzy, assisted by Nancy KuskIiEe. Immigrants in Australia. 
A Demographic Survey Based upon the 1954 Census. The Australian 
National University, Social Science Monograph, 17. Melbourne University 
Press (on behalf of the Australian National University, Canberra) ; 
London and New York, Cambridge University Press, 1960. xviii+ 
118 pp. 57s. 6d. Statistical Supplement. Canberra, The Australian 
National University, 1960. ix+108 pp. 

The author examines the effect of immigration during the intercensal 
period 1947-54 on the age and sex structure of the Australian population, 
the ethnic and religious composition of the immigrant element during this 
and previous intercensal periods, the geographical and industrial distribution 
of immigrants and their occupational status. The survey includes a number 
of tables containing basic statistical data. More detailed figures are given 
in the statistical supplement. 


Vocational Guidance and Training. 


Mo.itor, Erich. Die iiberbetriebliche Regelung dev Lehvlingsvergiitung. 
Schriftenreihe des Bundesministeriums fiir Arbeit und Sozialordnung, 
Heft 8. Stuttgart, W. Kohlhammer Verlag, 1960. 48 pp. 
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O.R.T. Unton, Geneva. Quatre-vingts ans de l’'O.R.T. Pages d'histoire et 
documents. Geneva, 1960. 173 pp. 


Conditions of Work. 


Batpamus, W. Der gerechte Lohn. Eine industriesoziologische Analyse. 
Volkswirtschaftliche Schriften, Heft 53. Berlin, Duncker & Humblot, 
1960. 85 pp. 9.60 marks. 


GUILLEBAUD, C. W. Wage Determination and Wages Policy. London, 
Nisbet & Co., 1960. 31 pp. 2s. 6d. 


HELLE, Horst Jiirgen. Die unstetig beschaftigten Hafenarbeiter in den nord- 
westeuropdischen Hdfen. Eine industriesoziologische Untersuchung in 
Antwerpen, Bremen, Bremerhaven, Hamburg und Rotterdam. Sozialwissen- 
schaftliche Studien, Heft 2. Stuttgart, Gustav Fischer Verlag, 1960. 
101 pp. 15.60 marks. 


Social Security. 


AGARWALA, A. N. Insurance in India. Allahabad, Allahabad Law Journal 

Press, 1960. xviii+628 pp. 

In this work Mr. Agarwala studies the insurance aspects of social security 
in India. He believes that private and voluntary life insurance has played 
an important part in providing income security alongside public and com- 
pulsory social insurance, although the former covers mainly the higher, and 
the latter the lower, income groups. A considerable proportion of the book 
is therefore devoted to the development and working of private life insurance 
business in India from the beginning of the twentieth century until the 
nationalisation of the industry in 1956. 

The next part deals comprehensively with social insurance. First, 
Indian enactments for workers’ compensation and maternity benefits, the 
forerunners of social security in India, are reviewed, and the author makes 
a study of the principle of employers’ liability for employment injuries and 
maternity, and of the I.L.O.’s defence of this principle, particularly in 
relation to workmen’s compensation. But the central subject of this part 
of the book is the development and working of the Employees’ State 
Insurance Scheme. The author evaluates the technical assistance given by 
the I.L.O. experts at the planning stages of the scheme, and analyses all 
its aspects including its shortcomings and weaknesses, the chief of which he 
considers to be the organisation of medical care and the inadequacy of 
national subsidies. 

Finally, Mr. Agarwala discusses the future of social insurance in India, 
including the introduction of unemployment insurance and the conversion 
of provident fund schemes into old-age pension programmes, 


BERKOw!I7TZz, Monroe. Workmen's Compensation. The New Jersey Experience. 
New Brunswick, New Jersey, Rutgers University Press, 1960. xiii+ 
298 pp. $6. 

This is a comprehensive and detailed analysis of the employment injury 
insurance programme and its administration in one state (New Jersey) of 
the United States, against a broader national and international background. 
The author traces the historical development of the present statutory 
provisions and administrative procedures and examines their adequacy 
with regard to the compensation of the risks insured. Considerable space 
is devoted to the financing of the programme as well as to the rehabilitation 
and re-employment of injured workers. The work concludes with a dis- 
cussion of unsolved problems, an appraisal of the present situation, and a 
review of alternative approaches. 


CARROLL, John J. Alternative Methods of Financing Old-Age, Survivors’, and 
Disability Insurance. Michigan Governmental Studies No, 38. Ann 
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Arbor, University of Michigan, Institute of Public Administration, 1960. 

xv+187 pp. $3.50. 

This is a study of the economics of social security, in particular the 
United States programme of old-age, disability and survivors’ pensions. 
The primary avenue of investigation is to analyse its effect on consumption 
economics, currently and under various alternative methods of financing 
and projections for the future. The effects on national income and on 
economic incentives are also explored. 


Living Conditions ; Workers’ Education. 


MILLSPAUGH, Martin, and BRECKENFELD, Gurney. Edited by Miles L. 
CoLean. The Human Side of Urban Renewal. A Study of the Attitude 
Changes Produced by Neighborhood Rehabilitation. New York, 
Ives Washburn, 1960. x+233 pp. $4.50. 

This is a comprehensive study of the accomplishments and failures of 
six slum rehabilitation programmes in four American cities—Baltimore, 
Chicago, New Orleans and Miami (Florida)—in which the authors attempt 
to answer the question: Does rehabilitation change the attitudes, values 
and behaviour of the residents of slum neighbourhoods ? 

The authors discovered that considerably more than physical improve- 
ments were required to change the character of a neighbourhood. Home 
ownership was found to be one of the most powerful factors making for 
successful rehabilitation. In none of the cases studied were the actual 
causes of slums removed. Among these the most important is that slums 
are still very profitable, despite building inspectors and housing codes, 
because of undertaxation and assessment practices. What is needed is an 
approach which makes the creation of slums unprofitable and their main- 
tenance financially burdensome to their owners. 

Organising neighbourhood groups to fight slum conditions—an essential 
first step towards rehabilitation—takes a discouragingly long time. For 
example it took 16 years to achieve the necessary spirit in a slum district 
of Chicago. Once achieved, this enabled rehabilitation to advance quickly 
and smoothly, but few neighbourhoods can afford to wait so long. 


Agriculture. 


CONSTANDSE, A. K. Het dorp in de Ijsselmeerpolders. Sociologische 
beschouwingen over de nieuwe plattelandscultuur en haar implicaties 
voor de planologie van de droog te leggen Ijsselmeerpolders. Zwolle, 
N.V. Uitgevers-Mij W. E. J. Tjeenk Willink, 1960. 296 pp. 12 florins. 
A sociological study of changing rural culture and its implications for 

planning reclamation projects in the Netherlands. 


Iowa STATE UNIVERsITy, Center for Agricultural Adjustment : Problems 
and Policies of American Agriculture. Ames, lowa, 1960. viii+460 pp. 
Includes papers presented by a group of United States experts on the 

nature, cause and possible solutions of the major problems of American 

commercial agriculture. 


NANAVATI, Manilal B., and Anjarta, J. J. The Indian Rural Problem. 
Fifth edition, largely rewritten. Bombay, The Indian Society of Agri- 
cultural Economics, 1960. xxvi+612 pp. $6; 30s. 

The fifth edition of a book first published in 1944, extensively revised 
and rewritten in the light of the latest available data. 

The book is divided into three parts. Part I is mainly factual, with a 
description of the physical environment, population, crops grown and methods 
of cultivation, the existing institutional structure (including size of holdings, 
finance, land tenure, etc.), food supply, and social services in agriculture. 

Part II reviews the policies and official and non-official measures taken 
to assist agriculture, It includes a discussion of technical research and crop 
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improvements, land reform measures, the reform of land revenue, and the 
financing of agriculture, as well as a discussion of the role of co-operation, 
local self-government, education (including vocational training in agri- 
culture), community development and the Bhoodan Movement. 

Finally, in Part III, attention is focused on planning in agriculture, 
and an analysis is made of the objectives and techniques of India’s first, 
second and third five-year plans, with special emphasis on the problem of 
surplus population and unemployment in agriculture. The last chapter 
discusses difficulties of implementation of rural development plans. 


Co-operation ; Handicrafts. 


BoGcarpus, Emory S. Problems of Cooperation. A Discussion Group Guide. 
Chicago, the Cooperative League of the U.S.A., 1960. 102 pp. 75 cents 
(10 for $6). 


Capek, Mikula’. Co-operatives and the State. Mutual Relations in Countries 
with Different Social Systems. Prague, Central Co-operative Council, 
1960, 95 pp. 


CLARKE, Gerald E. (editor). Guide to Co-operative Housing. Study Text 
for Co-operative Homebuilders. Ottawa, Institute of Social Action, 1960. 
ix+117 pp. $2.50. 


MOLLER, Hans. Fischereigenossenschaftswesen und Fischwirtschaft in Deutsch- 
land und anderen europdischen Fischereilandern. Marburg/Lahn, Institut 
fiir Genossenschaftswesen an der Philipps-Universitat Marburg (Lahn) ; 
Diisseldorf, Michael Triltsch Verlag, 1959. 200 pp. 


OpHE, Thorsten. Iceland, the Co-operative Island. Chicago, Illinois, the 
Cooperative League, 1960. 115 pp. $2. 


REVENTOS CARNER, Juan. El movimiento cooperativo en Espana. Barcelona, 
Ediciones Ariel S. L., 1960. 229 pp. 


SCHUMACHER, Carl. Der genossenschaftliche Bildungsgedanke im Wandel der 
Zeit. Vortrag, gehalten anldsslich des vierzigjahrigen Bestehens der Schule 
der Konsumgenossenschaften in Hamburg-Sasel am 30. November 1960. 
Genossenschaftliche Schriftenreihe, Heft 27. Hamburg, Verlagsgesell- 
schaft deutscher Konsumgenossenschaften mbH, 1960. 19 pp. 
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Payment by Results 


Studies and Reports, New Series, No. 27 
Second Impression 


A report prepared in order to provide governments, employers 
and other interested parties with up-to-date information concerning 
the various types of systems now in use, the procedures employed 
in introducing and applying them, the extent to which they are 
used in various countries and industries, their effects on output 
and workers’ earnings, their advantages and disadvantages, and 
the various provisions that have been found necessary to safeguard 
the interests of employers and workers. The bulk of the report was 
prepared on the basis of information supplied by the governments 
and organisations of a number of countries in response to an Office 
inquiry ; a second part contains a statement of general principles 
concerning the use of systems of payment by results, which was 
drawn up by a meeting of experts held under the auspices of the 
I.L.0. 


CONTENTS 


CHAPTER Main Features of Individual and Group Systems of Payment by 
Results. 


CHAPTER Procedures Used in Introducing and Applying Systems of 
Payment by Results. 


CHAPTER The Extent of Application of Various Systems. 
CHAPTER Examples of Systems Applied in Certain Industries. 


CHAPTER Effects on Earnings, Output, Costs, Industrial Relations and 
Health. 


CuarTer VI Some Advantages and Disadvantages. 
CHapTer VII Safeguards. 
CuapTer VIII General Principles concerning the Use of Payment by Results. 


APPENDIX Observations on Systems of Payment by Results Received from 
Governments and from Employers’ and Workers’ Organisa- 
tions in Certain Countries. 


The study includes an index, tables and charts 


viii+204 pages Price : $1.25; 7s. 6d. 
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Indigenous Peoples 
Studies and Reports, New Series, No. 35 


A very comprehensive study of indigenous workers in independent 
countries in North and South America, Asia, Australia and 
New Zealand. It describes how they live, the food they eat, the 
clothes they wear, the work they do, their houses, their health and 
education and shows clearly that with few exceptions the standard 
of living of aborigines is extremely low. A description is given of 
the steps which are being taken by the governments concerned, 
religious missions and other private organisations and by inter- 
national organisations to integrate the indigenous peoples into the 
economic life of each country and to improve their living and 
working conditions. The study is supplemented with tables, maps 
and photographs. 








CONTENTS 


Part I. Preliminary Definitions and Data 


, 


CHAPTER The Definition of “ Indigenous ”. 
CHAPTER Numbers, Types and Geographical Distribution. 


Part II. Living Conditions 
CuapTer III Food. 
Cuapter IV Housing. 
CHaPpTeR V General Health Problems. 
Cuapter VI Alcoholism and Cocaism in South America. 
CuapTerR VII _ Illiteracy and Education. 


Part II. The Place of Indigenous Workers in the Economy 


CuaptTer VIII Occupations. 
CHarTteR IX The Agrarian System and Conditions of Work. 
CHaPTeR X Vocational Training and the Protection of Hardicrafts. 


Part IV. National and International Action ; 


CHaPter XI Social and Economic Policy of Governments. 
CuapTeR XII International Action. 


| 


| 
Price: $4; 24s. | 
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